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thou been buſy ſtealing? or had Jupiter ſent 
thee a great diſtance upon any of his love- 
intrigues? haſt thou been acting Solia? ſpeak, 95 
and Keep me no longer in ſuſpence. 
VVV a Tx... 
T have been acting a cully. Lexpctied ro N 
have had the honour to have brought Prince 
Picrochole into thy boat to-day, which would 
have been an excellent prize. 
A 1 
What? Pk, bra 
„ 5 
Ves; ſo young: he imagined himſelf in 
a very dangerous way, and ſhonted out, as 
if he had obſerved death 2 to match 
him Nr. „ . 
i 5 T... N 
wen; : ſhall we hahe him? wt 
5 FFF 
1 ſhall truſt him no more, he has ha 
me ſo often; I have no more faith in him; 
he was aue in bed till he argos his ſick⸗ 
neſs, and fell ſound aſleep. 
CHARON, - + 
But was it not a real illneſs ?. 
MERCUAY..,/; Wy” 
It was a flight indiſpolition, , ich. he | 
- thought a great one. As has ee gi · 
ace 


\ 


; F 


—_ 
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ven ſuch alarms: I have herd him with his 
belly cut off when he had a fit of the cholic; 
another time, bleeding at the noſe, he 
thought his ſoul was going to bs out into 
his handkerchief. | 5 
CHARON.. Pi BR 
ee he muſt be a very pros hero to go 
to war ?. CRE WET es Re nn Th : 
E: MERCURY. 1 7 5 
War! aha he makes with Hefei 5 
cure from harm or pain: he has already 
fought more than an hundred battles. | 
„ ie SARI Wis 06 5 
That is a miſerable war indeed! 1. ſends 5 
me no paſſengers. + | 
ME li ot. 
Nevertheleſs I hope, that if he can as je 
caſt away his trifling effeminacy, he will 
ſome time make a great buſtle. He has the 
wrath and tears of Achilles; and who 
knows but he may likewiſe have his valour? 
He is quarrelſome enough to reſemble him; 
and it is reported that he loves the Muſes ; * 
that he has a Chiron, and a Phenix. N 
| C RAR NW. 
But all this anſwers not our purpoſe : : we 
wanld rather need a young Prince, brutal, 


iet unpoliſhed, who ſhould. contemn 


nia 1 learning, 


4 D 1 4 1 O uu E | 
learning, and love nothing but arms; 'who; 
always ready to glut himfelf with blood, 
ſhould center all his glory in the misfortunes ' 
of mankind. Such a one would make my 
boat full once a-day. | 
MERCURY. 
0 ho! doſt thou want ſome bf thoſe 
Princes, or rather monſters, greedy of flaugh- 
ter? This I aſſure thee, is more mild. I be- 
lieve he will love peace, and yet know how 
to make war; we ſee in him the beginnings ; 
of a great Prince, as we obſerve in the bud 
of a growing roſe, what Hromſes 2 beautiful 
flower. 
C RAA OR. ee 
But is s he not havghty and tyrannical? ? 
MERCURY. 
That he 1 is, to a great gore 
OSS NH 5 | 
What doſt thou mean then by the” Muſes 7 ? 
He never will know any thing; he will 
ſpread diſorder all around him, and will fend 
us many a plaintive Ry” but. chat is 1 
much the better. 

5 MERCURY. | 
He is tyrannical, but not an ; be is 
curious, docile, and he has a high taſte for 
| ine | things; ; he loves SOR) people, and 


\ . 
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5 kindly thanks them who correct bi if he 
, do but get the better of his-haſtineſs; 250 in- 

8 dolence, he will be 2 enn e man, 1 
11 thee. CFC | 

0 0 

What! hafty and indolent! that is a con- 

e tradiction: thou dreameſt ſuree. 
- | iM EK GUT. 

— e 1 don't. dream. | He is haſty' to be 
angry, and indolent ia Performing bis du- 

s ties; but he mends daily, and is nadoubted- 

2 Iy reſerved for noble actions. 
1 | CHAR ON FE | 

| They 1 ſuppeſe ** | 

5 e Tn 
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DIALOGUE a. 


<HERCULE 8 AND THESEUS.. 
r ö 
1 Be biftary and <burafi of theſe 1. txvo nl 
are here given lin à conciſe and curious man- 
nor, by the P parec which agen wa m 
* one another. N - ag 


„ fd een 
3 1 # $ 3 4 


ESE Us. 8 
FERCULES, Jam aſtoniſhed to behold 
thee here, I thought that thou wert 
ſeated in high Olympus with the gods. Fame 
_Fpread abroad, that the fire upon Mount Oeta 
had conſumed all the mortal nature that thou 
hadſt from thy mother, and that nothing of 
thee remained but what was come of Jove. 
It was currently reported that thou hadſt 
married Hebe, who has plenty of leiſure now, 
AS Ganymede ſerves the nectar in her ſtead. 
Ex + SS HERCULES. 
| Knoweſt thou not that this is only =y 
Shot! 5 5 
THES EDS |: 
No more ſeeſt thou "uy thing but mine; 
though 


A 


OF THE DEAD; © "np 
ug when it is here I have nothing in 
N cz tt 4 WW i en ee, 

elne enn s. PREY N 5 105 
That 187 becauſe thou art NG.” like: me, 
one of | Jupiter's ſonnss. 
F | 
+ This is Sue talking indeed! did e 
mother Ethra, and my father Egeus ſay, that 
I was the ſon of Neptune, as Alcmena, to 
cloak her crime, While Amphitrion was at 
the ſiege of Thebes, made him believe that 
Jove had done den the honour to "9 her 2 
n en 4 BEINGS TO 4 2010 4 54 4 | 5 
ref ut Vai. HE Ric aaa; r 370 
15 Thou art very bold, 3 thus 12 
make a jeſt of the ſubduer of e L 
never underſtood joking: Zinni dd g 
Yo Mad 03 ohn e W Ik Nan 
Bat thy ghoſt is not much to 1 
Jam not going into Olympus, to laugh at the 
expence of the immortalized: fon of Jove. 
As for monſters, I have ien my 
time Hs well as thee.. i o BR ah $13, e 
enen 4 A i, + Wil RU AE: 8. c 4 ai 
. Dareſt thou preſume to compare thy feeble 
3 with my labours? The lion of 
Nemea, for which the Nemean games were 
inſt | Lernean Hydra, with its mul- 
Ls. ing 


& D 1 4 L O uE 


tiplying heads, the Eremanthean boar, the 
brazen footed ſtag, the Stymphalian birds; 
the Amazoa I ſtripped of her girdle, the 
ſtable of Augeus, the bull I drew into Heſ- 
peria, Cacus, whom I ſubdued, Diomede's 


horſes, which fed on the fleſh of men, three - 


headed Geryon, king of the Spains, the gol- 
den apples of the garden of the Heſperides; 
laſtly, Cerberus, whom I dragged out of hell, 
and obliged to face the light,” oor ever 


remembered by dhe erl. 


& £917 CUSD e 
404 did not I overcome * 0 
Greece, drive Medea out of my father's 


Houſe, kill the Minotaur, and find the E— 


gris of the Labyrinth, which was the occa- 
ſion of inſtituting the Iſthmic games? and 


they are ſurely nothing inferior to thoſe of 


Nemea ; moreover, I -vanquithed the Ama- 
ZOns, who! came: to lay fiege to Athens: to 
theſe exploits add the combat of the Lapi- 
thae, Jaſon's voyage for the golden fleece, 
and the hunting of the Caledonian boar, 
which I had ſo great a ſhare in; nay, I ven- 
tured as well as thee to deſcend/into P Phito's 8 
dreary realm 1 
e 
. but thou waſt i tet for ay 6 - 
ih 


or THE DEAD. 9 
iſh enterpriſe; thou didſt not lay held of 
Proſerpine; Cerberus, whom I dragged out 
of his gloomy den, devoured thy friend be- 
tore thine eyes, and thou remainedſt a exp= 
tive; haſt thou forgot that Caſtor and Po-. 


lux retook their ſiſter Helen out of thy hands? 
Thou didſt alſo ſuffer them to carry off thy 
poor mother Ethra; and alt this ſpeaks. dal | 
2 puny hero: in ſhort, thou i waſt / baniſhed | 
from Athens; and upon thy retiring” inte 
the iſle of Scyros; Lycomedes, who knew 
ho accuſtomed” thou wert to undertake un- 
awful enterprizes, in order to be beforchand 
With thee, threw! thee headlong from the 
ſummit of a rock. There was a noble death! r 
11713 13 HES E U . e dt 
And; pray, was thine more honourable? 
* fall in love with Omphale, with whom 
thou didſt handle the diſtaff; ed to for fake 
| her for the young lole, to che prejudice of 
poor Dejanira, to whom thou hadft plighted 
thy faith; to receive and put on the Tunic, 
drenched in the blood of the centaur Neſſus; * 
to become fo outrageous as to throw Poor 
Lychas, who had done nothing to tles: 
down from the rocks of mount Oeta into 
the ocean; and when expiring; to intreat 
Fhiloctetes to conceal thy ſepulchre, that the 
4 5 8 world 


— 
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world might believe thee a God? Was this 
end more glorious than mine? It muſt be 
confeſſed, that before I was baniſhed by the 
Athenians, I had brought them out of their 
towns, where they lived quite barbarous, in 
order to civilize them, and to give them 
laws within the bounds of a new city. As 
for thee, thou wert far enough from being 
a law-giver; all thy merit lay in 37 _ 
5 and broad ſhoulders. 
9 15 HERCULES.” |» 11 a0? © 
My 0 bete have ſupported the SR 
| 55 relieve Atlas; beſides, my bravery was ad- 
mired ; tis true, I was too much given to 
women, but it well becomes thee to reproach 
me with it! thee, that didſt ungratefully 
forſake Ariadne, who ſaved thy life in Crete; 
doſt thou think I have not heard of the A- 
mazon Antiope, to whom thou waſt alſo un- 
faithful! ' nor was Egle, who ſucceeded her, 
more fortunate ; thou hadſt carried off He- 
len, but her brothers found means to punifh | 
thee for it; Phedra had blinded thee to ſo 
great a pitch, that ſhe induced thee to deſtroy 
A ſon Hippolytus, whom thou hadſt by the 
Amazon; ſeveral others poſſeſſed thy heart, 
and M0 not a dick time ep 4555 $0: 
EE 1 1 


— n * 


e HE DEAD: © -. Uk 


5 
* 
4 F 


Hint li Mü RAE k 412 1511 
121 „Aut after all, I never ſpun; Ake hint, bo; 
ſupported ws world upon his ſhoulders. 
FE NC E Sni eie 
I give up to thee my mean ad effeminate 
life i in Lydia, but all the reſt is N man. 
0 iu Wen Wand e boannd wie 


by gr cater. ſhame for thee, # wg all pes reſi 


| biing above man, that paſſage ſhould. be ſo 


far beneath him; moreover, thy labours 
thou doſt ſo much boaſt, thou perfgrace'® | 


My, 2B obedience. to Euryſtheus. zn bat It 
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Juno, tis true, had ſubjected me to her 


will; tis the fate of virtue to be delivered 
up to the perſecution of baſe, and wicked. 


people; 5 but her per on ſerved only tor 


1 exerciſe my patience * courage: on the 
oontrary, thou waſt frequen tly. guilty, of acts 


of injuſtice. Happy had it been for the, 


world, hadſt an never 2 out 10 the laby- 
; mats 1 Bb 


> 


b ates mares fs; : 
1. Was I Be delivered Athens Graſs the 


Gibt of ſeven young men, and as man 
girls, which Minos had impoſed on it, for 
the death of his ſon Androgeos. Alas! my _ 
: unhappy facher Egeus, who looked out for 


A 6 ä me, 


„ 
Wn... D174 17056 UV E 8 | | 
me, thinking he ſaw the black ſail inſtead of 
the white, plunged himſelf into the ſea; and 
I found him dead at my arrival; from that 
time [ n Athens ane | 
| 4” in nen 

E couldſt thou govern it, Adu chou 
waſt daily buſied in ſome new warlike ex- 
ploits, and didſt ſet all Greece « on eo 15 0 
amours? ny 


FT 


1 HES E Us. 

Let us talk no more of amours; 10 that 
ſcandalous point we are Lens ham 
with each other.. 5376334 

7 CU LES. I i H7 

' Tngenuouſly I confeſs it; and eve en to 
thee in point of eloquence ; but what decides 
betwixt us is, that thou art in the lower 1 re- 
gions, at 'Pluto's mercy, whom thou haſt en- 
raged, whereas I am in the ank of net 


mortals i in high We . 1 
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<3 AÞ64 1 "$964 D263 ane „ "> 31 +7 22112 bit: 


A 1 friting pifture::of, the calamities to which 


Hot headed Tr * 4 Prince bar 16 bi 


command. 5 | e b 307 0! 

1 220 4 8 1 
hene Rug +11 al34co> TH Ft 
F what uſe are thy inſtructions Dow to 


me? thou didſt never talk to me of a- F 


* 


ny thing but wiſdom, valour, glory, hero- 

iſm ; with all thy brilliant diſcourſes, here 1 

am become an empty ſhadow ; had it not been 
| better for me to have paſſed a long and plea - 
ſant life at the cburt ee e te in 


aà woman's dreſs, w 1 
ters of whit King 7 NSC th 
4 ' 10 een Wk, Nl y41 5 24 
Wen z wilt thou beg leave of fate tows 
turn. amongſt thoſe girls? thou ſhalt; ſpin; 
thou ſhalt loſe all thy glory; a ſecond fiege 
of Troy ſhall be formed without ther; the 
havghty Agamemnon, thy enemy, ſhall be 
ſung by Homer; Therkites himſelf all not 
LI 5 A tha, | be 


x4 
„ 4 
11 5 
72 (33% 


e 43 


T4 pop 14 1 018 ˙ 008 . 


be forgotten; but as for thee, 2 ſhalt be 
ae, buried ĩn oblivion. n: 
ACHILLES. 

What, would Agamemnon deſpoil me of 
my glory! I remain in ſcandalous oblivion ! 
I cannot bear the thought, and had rather | 
fall once more by the coward 9 s hand. 


DW eee FM 033% Ehn >. 
Bi iofirudtions opon- virtue 3 are not then 
to be deſpiſed. SHE, 


femme 
1 1 it; but in order io improve them, 


pee with. to return to the world. 6 


CCC 4 

| 1 woulalt bon on: pens: a Konad 
88 VVVVI ß Vl 
if „ IR ©. 3 x: D'S. 11 bai Kd 20's 


- Bob 136 would avoid the abel F 
| bad with Agamemnon, and ſhould. thereby: 
ſave the life of my friend Patroclus, and the 
blood of ſo many other Greeks, whom I ſuf- 
fered to die by the cruel ſwords of the Tro- 
Jans, while L was rolling for deſpair upon the 
: Rays: ons a crazy perſon. 17 is £14114 - 
72 D000 ©; emu ad bs ot Hd; pods 
But had I not foretold thee chat thy paſs 
0 would make thee n r n 
* ee IE rho; Wd EMT 
Ac 1 I L. 


£ 


* 
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fret Put ow Fin: 9 bias 


pe Ts is thou hadſt told it S n. in 


en times; but does youth give ear to hat 
is told it? it believes only what i it ſees. O 


could I but grow young again!! 
c HIER O' Ns 
Thou wouldſt . N IR Paſſionate and 
untradable. I 5 [3 r 6k INT Ain 
115 Nan; 5: Aid nine wat eg 2 SOTO 
1 promi thee, I would not. ; 07 Ka 5 
f ' 201917 CET OM 61 wiio 209 
- Ab! had not thou prociled, we ai ws 


* 


1 a and an hundred times, in my Theflalian 


cave, to command thyſelf; when thou Wert 


-at the nge Troy? but didſt W it ? ; 


+3 C1 110 n 1 L CES tk, 3 ZOO L 


5 lena 14a not. 7 5; 65 Gifs 40) 
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Wert thou to grow 5g again, thou 


vwouldſt do it no better; thou wouldſt pro- 


miſe, as thou doſt promiſe, and nag 
05 thy word, as thou didſt or! 411 J 
£ 197) een n,, Th: 4 75 
Pouch is then a-ftrange ade 254750 
oY 1.9 1 MOEN 07 .o  ergo9 "Shu 
ver thou wouldſt again be il of it. UH. Oh. 
Y  A'CH ELA BS} 274.3 Rt 
ri true; but youth would 1 dengulful, Poe: 
coun 


* 


* 
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could it be rendered moderate, and capable 

of reflection. Now thou who knoweſt ſo 

many remedies, haft thou never a one to 

cure that fiery heat, that doiling of the 

blood, more dangerous than a raging fever? 
C HIR ON. 

The remedy is to fear one's ſelf, to credit 
1 men, to call them to aſſiſtance, ſo to 
improve paſt faults, as to foreſee thoſe that 
are to be avoided for the future, and fre- 
quently to invoke Minerva, whoſe wiſdom 
is ng eps the outrageous valour of Mars. 
$7 1 A C ni in n 0-27 2334 Merit. 
1 well, * ks all this, if thou and 3 
of Jupiter to recal me to the blooming youth 
I once enjoyed; prevail with; him to reſtore 
thee alſo to the light, and ſo td ſubject me 
to thy commands, as Hercules Was to thoſe | 


3 $7 " 


of . eee 1 1 ne 
ts con 
„ I ſhall put up that prayer to 
the father of the gods, and I know that he 
will hear me; thou ſhalt revive after a long 


ſeries of years, with genius, elevation of 
ſpirit, courage, taſte for the Muſes, but with 


an impatient and outrageous temper; thou 
malt have Chiron at thy fide, and we ſhall 


7 , by of % 4 . 1 = 0 x * 
f l N — 8 Y . 
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Jeet, of a Hoop that ever was ſeen. 
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fee in what manner thou wilt make uſe f 
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\$emuLLEs AND nowrn. 


4¹ excellent way of daltag' a "bing Pig take . 
| Mona in K and 11 literature. FT ; 
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T OMER, 1 am tranſported EY joy at 
having been the means of immorta- 


Fo 


Hing thee, My quarrel with Agamemnon, 


my ſorrow for the death of Patrocſus, my 
combats with the T. rojans, and the victory I. 
obtained over Hector, gave thee the Ws ſub- 


HOMER. * 
ge" 3 chat the ſubject is 2 one; 1 


I might eaſily have found other as fine ſub· 


jects: one proof that there are ſuch, is, that 
Lactually found ſome. The adventures of, 
the wiſe and patient Ulyſſes are ſurely Nn 
to 9. fha wrath of e ere, Achilles! 

AC H 4 1 3 


| „ ; 
18 „ D a 0 s 


＋ 
5 „ * 
* * 


2 


by enen iS FL wife 1 
What! compare the cunning and deceitful! 
_ Ulyſſes with the ſon of Thetis, more terrible 
than Mars himſelt ! Begoue; ungrateful poet, 
or r thou ſhalt r 

HOME R. 

Thou haſt forgot that ghoſts ke never 
to put themſelves. in a paſſion, a ſhade's 
wrath is not much to be feared; thou now 
haſt no other arms to make, uſe of but good 
a . V 

OBEY ðͤ $1: a, 
Why do you then difown that you owe 
to me the glory of thy nobleſt poem? The. 
other is only a rhapſody of old women” 8 
tales; every thing is languid, every thing 
urs of its old bard "whoſe vivacity is” 


_ extinguiſhed, and who. never e when” 
to & 5 8 9 done. „„ 3 


3 7: HOMER, f * FI 
Thou reſembleſt a great many RO 
who for want of being acquainted with the 
various ſorts of writing, fancy that an au- 
thor flags, when he paſſes from a fiery and 
rapid kind to another more gentle and me- 
derate; whereas they ought to know, that 
perfection conſiſts in always obſerving the 


n characters, in varyin 2 the ſtyle ac-- 
” cording 


N 7 
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cording to the ſubjects, in riſing and ſinking 
with propriety, and in giving, by ſuch a 
contraſt, more agreeable characters: one 
ſhould know how to ſound the trumpet, to 
toueh the lyre, and even to play upon the 
rural pipe. I imagine thou wouldſt have 
me paint Calypſo with her nymphs in Ber 
grotto, or Nauſicae on the ſea-ſhore, as the 
heroes and gods themſelves, fighting: at the 
gates of Troy. Talk of war, it is thy pro- 
vince, and never take upon thee to decide 


I 


on G ee when I am 5 l he . 
rin. een 
0 bew imperious thou art, goa blind ' 
bard! thou takeſt advantage of ey Ge 
- HOU DE WEL 
1 . advantage alſo er my thou 
art no longer any thing but the ghoſt of 
Achilles, and I that of Homer. " HT Dry 
Ae 
Ah! why can't I exert * of: dy bor. 
mer might upon this unthankful hade! takt 
5 H S Me 155 
Since thou inſiſteſt ſo much widow _ in- 
arte I will now at length undective 
thee. Thou haſt furniſhed me with but one 
ſubject, which I could have found elſewhere: 
but 1 . * thee a glory, which no 
ather 


20 D 1 A: GS £5 


other could have given thee, and which. 
never will decay. 
ACHILLE'S. 
7.8 Aare! doſt thou imagine that the great 
Achilles would not have been admired by 
all nations, and in all ages, without thy 
verſes? 1 | he 
2 HOMER „ 6 
Delightful vanity! for having ſpilt more 
blood than another, at the ſiege of a city 
which was not taken till after thou wert 
dead! How many heroes axe there, who 
after ſubduing mighty kingdoms, and con- 
quering mighty nations, lie, nevertheleb, in 
the darkneſs of oblivion, nor are their very 
names known? The muſes alone can im- 
mortalize üluſtrious expioits. A king, who 
loves glory, has two things to do to obtain 
it; he firſt muſt deſerve it by virtue, and 
7 then make himſelf beloved by the darlings of 
the Muſes, who can . 1. to 955 n ” 
5 nerations. I {7 6s 
| AAC H 1 3 L 5 8. | 
Tin it does not always depend on Princes. 
| to have great poets: it was by chance, and 
long after my death, that thou enen 
ae ee t _ liad. F945! 
34, oM Bis 
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\ NW ER." eng 2461 
Tis; but when 4 prince hes learning 
than are always abundance of learned eek ä 
formed during his reign his rewards and 
eſteem excite a noble emulation; taſte im- 
proves; let him but be a favourer and lover . 
of the Muſes, and they will ſoon produce 
:inſpired men, to praife whatever is Jaudable 
in him; when a Prince wants a Homer, it 
is owing to his being unworthy to have one; 
his want of taſte attracts ignorance, grolgneſs, 
and barbariſm ; barbariſm diſhonours a whole 
nation, and takes away all hopes of laſting 
glory from the Prince who reigns over it. 
Knoweſt thou not that Alexander, who not - 
long ago came down among us, wept that 
he had bad no poet to do for him, what 15 
have done for thee? This ſhewed his good 
taſte of glory: as for thee, thon oweſt every 
thing to me, and yet thinkeſt no ſhame to 
call me ungrateful; it is no longer time to 
fly out; thy wrath before Troy was good 
to furniſh me the ſubje& of a poem; but 1 


cannot ſing the tranſports thou might Tt 3 
have here, and fo they would do thee no 
honour. Remember only, that the fatal 
ſiſters having deprived thee of all other ad- 
vantages, thou haſt now nothing left, but 
ak; So | "Ws -; 


=: va Ghk Fes 2:6 
the great name thou holdeſt of my verſes. T 
Farewell. When thou art in better humour, t 

I ſhall come and fing to thee in this grove 
certain paſſages of the Iliad; ſuch as, the 
defeat of. the Greeks in thy abſence, the t 
aſtoniſhment. of the Trojans, the moment 1 
thou appearedſt to revenge Patroclus; the 
gods themſelves, ſurprized to ſee thee, as 
though it had been Almighty Jove: after 
that, ſay, if thou dareſt, that Homer did 6 
not sive Achilles all his glory. 


cat a. E eros. Re eee. 1 
D T-1 OM UE. 


ACHILLES AND VLYSSES. 


. he ee e of Achille and U lyſſes. 


* 


ULYSSES, 
OOD- -morrow, ſon of Thetis: I am at 
laſt come down, after a long life, to 
theſe dark abodes, whereinto thou waſt pre- 
cipitated in the bloom of youth. 
AH 
I did not live long, becauſe the unjuſt 
Fates did not allow that I ſhould acquire 
"7 mn 
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more glory, than ey: are in 10 en 
to mortals. Ty 

ULYSSES... 

They ſuffered me, however, to live a Jong 
time, amidſt great perils, from which I al- 
ways honourably extricated myſelf. - * 

A CHA . 

What honour was it to prevail always by 
craft? For my part, I never knew how to 
diſſemble, I knew only how to co. 

I 39 TO - 

Nevertheleſs I was judged, after you died, 
the 1 worthy to bear thy arms. 


enen 
oh! thou obtainedſt them by thy elo- 


quence, not by thy valour. It ſhocks me 


to think that arms, made by the god Vul- 
can, and which my mother gave me, ſhould 
have been the recompence of. an artful 
babbler. 7 | 
oj OLE Kr; 

1 that I have done greater . than 
thou: thou didſt fall before the city of , 
while yet! in all its glory ; 35 but I it Was 1 
overthrew N. | LE. Pp} 

„ 40H EDS By 
'Tis more honourable to die by the KAT TY 


wrath of the gods, after —_— overcome 
| one's 


- 
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one's enemies, than to put an end to a war 
by lurking in a horſe's belly, and by making 
uſe of the my ſteries of N in order to 


deceive one's enemies. 
Vi TSS ES 

| Vaſt thou then forgot cher the Greeks 
owe Achilles himſelf to me? If it had not 
been for me, thou wouldſt have paſſed an in- 
glorious life amongſt the daughters of King 
Lycomedes ; to me thou oweſt all the glori- 
ous exploits which I obliged mos to 1580 
form. 45 


- 
1s £48 
3 


. ACHILLES. 

But after all, I did perform them, and 

thou never didſt perform any thing but acts 
of deceit; as for me, my being amongſt 
Lycomedes's daughters, was owing to my 
mother Thetis, who knew that I was to be 
flain at the hege of Troy, and had concealed 
me there, in order to fave my life: 

but thou, who wert not to die, why wert 
thou playing the mad-man with thy plough, 
when Palamedes fo artfully diſcovered the 
trick? O! what joy it is to ſee a biter bit! 
He laid Telemachus, doſt thou remember, 
in the furrow, to ſee if thou wouldſt drive 
the 2 8 25 over has own ſon. F 


A (VLYSSES. 


1 

* 
— 
» 
> 


| Polyphemus. 


ing. 


e r THA P 34D. * 
ULYSSES. 15 


Wy do remember it, but 1 loved. Penelope, 
and was unwilling to leave her. Didſt not 


thou commit greater follies for Briſeis, when 


thou deſertedſt the camp of the Greeks, and 
waſt the occaſion of the death of thy friend 


Patroclus? ? 


ACHILLES. 

Ay; ; but when I returned, I revenged Pa- 
troclus, and conquered Hector. Whom didſt 
thou ever conquer in thy life, if it Was not 


Irus, that beggar of Ithaca. 


e 
The lovers of Penelope, and the : Cyclop 


„ 2 
Thou treacherouſly took ſt thoſe lovers 


napping ; they were men intoxicated by 


pleaſures, and almoſt always drunk: as for 5 


Polyphemus, thou ſhouldſt be ſilent about 


him; hadſt thou dared to ſtay, he would 
have made thee pay very dear for the eye 
thou boredſt out to him when he was ſleep- 


| ULYSSES. | 
But after all, I encountered for twenty 
years together at the ſiege of Troy, and in 
my travels, all the dangers and 1 that 
Vor. | | B can. 
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| Ts | 
j can . exerciſe the courage and conduct of 
| man. But what had thou ever to conduct? 


© "There was nothing in thee but a mad impe- 


tuolity, and a fury, which the vulgar name 
courage: the hand of the coward Paris y-_ 


a AP to its career. 
ACHILLES. 
didit thou not fooliſhly get thyſelf killed by 


by Circe, only for want of the precaution of 


| _ tage now to call me a fool . 
!.. 5 
. I le thee with che ed of 


* 


A of my r. 


But thou, who boaſteſt of thy 8 
thy own ſon Telegonus, whom thou hadſt 


diſcovering thyſelf to him? There is a plea- 


Ajax, as brutal as n and as Jealous 
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ULYSSES AND GRYLLUS. * 


The condition of men. would be worſe than that 
| of beaſts, if ſolid Pbiloſo phy and true reli 
"0 did not ſupport „ 


Ss VLYSSES. 
RE you not very well pleat, wy: 
. dear Gryllus, to ſee me again, and 
to be in a Capacity of re. aſſuming your. an- 
cient form i 
5 23 WELLES 6: T2 
1 am well pleaſed to ſee you, favourite of 
Minerva; but as for the change of form, 
you'll excuſe me, if you pleaſe. "AIP 
n 
Alas! child, do you know what a figure 
you make? Moſt certainly you have no 
fine perſon ;. you have a huge body, bending: 
towards the earth, long dangling ears, ſmall 
eyes, ſcarce half. open, a frightful ſnout, a 
moſt diſadvantageous phyſiognomy, naſty | 
hair, courſe and briſtly; in ſhort, you are 
%»; «ð 


àwà a 7&9 
altogether a horrid perſonage; I tell it you, 
if you don't know it; and if you have ever 


ſo little ſpirit, you will think yourſelf too 


happy to become man again. 
 GATELETA | 
Say what you will, I ſhall do no > fack 
thing. The hog's trade is much prettier. 


 *Tis true, my ſhape is not very pretty, but 
that I ſhall be rid of, if I never view my- 


ſelf in a glaſs; and, indeed, by the humour 
J have ſome time been in, I am in no great 
danger of looking into the water, and re- 


proaching myſelf there with my uglineſs; I 


like a good puddle better * a clear foun- 
tain. | 
„ 
Does not ſuch naſtineſs give you 3 2 
You live upon nothing but ordure; you 
wallow in infectious places; you ſtink 1 | 
ways enough to make one's ſtomach riſe. 
ners 
No matter; all depends on taſte: chat | 
ſmell is tw to me than that of amber: 
and that ordure is nectar to me, 
+ GEL ELRK 
I bluſh for you; is it impoſſible that you 


have ſo ſoon forgot waak 3 is gobſe and ad- | 


Rar ana in : humanity: 15 
anne e 
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{ GRYLLU 8. 
Speak no more of humanity to me; its 


nobleneſs is only i imaginary; all its 81 are 
real, and its goods are but in idea. I have 


a naſty body, covered with briſtly hair, but 


then I have no more need of cloaths; and 


you would be happier in your woful adven- 


tures, had you a body as hairy as mine, to 
ſupply the want of cloathing : I find my food 
every where, even among the moſt loath- 
ſome places; law-ſuits, and wars, and all 
the other perplexities of life are no longer 
any thing to me; I want neither cook, nor 
barber, taylor, nor architect; ſo you ſee 1 
am free, and content at little expence. Why 
then ſhould I re-involve myſelf in the ne» 
ceſſities of mankind? _ „ 
„„ 6 

*Tis true, man has great wants, but the 
arts he has invented to ſatisfy thoſe wants, 
turn to his glory, and are his delight. 

CLUES: 

It is ſafer to be free from all thoſe wants, 
than to have the moſt marvellous means of 
remedying them; one had better enjoy a 
perfect ſtate of health, without any knows- 
ledge of medicine, than be ever ailing, with 
the moſt excellent remedies. 


B 3 ULYSSES: 
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ULYSSES, 


But, my dear Gryllus, you no longer 
then make any account of eloquence, poetry, 
muſic, the Knowledge of arts, and of the 
whole world, that of figures, and of num- 
bers? Have you renounced your dear coun- 
try, the facrifices, feaſts, games, dances, 
combats, and the crowns, the rewards of the 
eee Anſwer. me. 

1GRTLLV Ss. 
My kboggiſh temper is ſo ner as to 
make me above all thoſe fine things. I had 
rather grunt than be as eloquent as you; what 
puts me out of conceit with eloquence is, 
that even yours, which almoſt equals that 
of Minerva herſelf, does neither perſuade 
nor touch me ; I have no inclination to per- 


ſuade any one, and no occaſion to be per- 


ſuaded; 1 am as little curious of verſe: 
as of "US ; all. that is grown mere empty 
ſound to me; for combats of wreſtling and 


chariots, I freely leave them to ſuch as are 
as fond of a crown, as children of their 


 play-things ; I am no longer nimble enough 
to gain the prize, and ſhall not at allenvy 
it in another, leſs encumbered with bacon 
and fat; as to muſic, I have loſt the reliſh 
for it, ind taſte determines every thing; 

taſte, 


- 
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taſte, which attaches you to it, hath looſed 


me from my attachment: but let us talk no 


more of the matter; return to Ithaca. A 
hog's country is wherever there are acorns. 
Go, reign, viſit Penelope again, puniſh her 
lovers: as for me, my Penelope is the ſow: 
hard by, who reigns in my ſty, and nothing 


diſturbs my empire. A great many Kings, 


in gilded palaces, cannot attain my happi- 
neſs; the world calls them drones, and un- 
deſerving of a throne, when they incline to 


reign like me, without tormonting man- | 


8d 53 | ; 
10.7: 8:80:66; 


- Yew don! t conſider that a 1 is at the i 


mercy of men, and that it is fattened only 


to have its throat cut; with this fine reaſon- 
ing you will ſoon end your days; and men, 
| whoſe rank you don't chuſe to be in, will 

feed upon your bacon, your n and: | 


- 


your: hams. | 
GRYLAUS | -; 


That, without doubt, is the danger af neck 
my condition: but has not yours alſo dan- 


gers attendant upon it? I expoſe myſelf to 


death by an agreeable life, whereof the plea», 


fare is real; you expoſe yourſelf to a ſudden, 
1 death, by a miſerable life, and for a chime- 
; B 4 - rical 


| 
| 
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rical glory. Hence I conclude, that it is 
better to be a hog than a hero, Were Apol- 
lo himſelf one day to fing your victories, his 
ſong would not alleviate your pains, nor 
would it ſecure you from death. The . 
men of a hog is preferable. 

ULYSSES, 

You are then grown 'ſenſeleſs and favage 
enough to contemn the knowledge which 
makes men almoſt equal to the gods? 

GRYLLUS. < 

On the contrary, *tis out of knowledge 


chat 1 deſpiſe men; tis impiety to ſuppole _ 


that they reſemble the gods, ſeeing they are 
blind and unjuſt, deceitful, miſctrevous, 
wretched, and deſerving to be ſo, cruelly 


armed againft one another, and as much e- 


nemies to themſelves as to their neighbours. 
What is the effect of that ſo-much boaſted 
knowledge? It does not change the manners 

of mankind; it tends only to flatter and 


gratify their paſſions, Were it not better 
ta have na reaſon at all, than to have it to 


authorize the moſt reafonable things? Ah! t 
ſpeak no more to me of man; he is the 


moſt unjuſt, and, conſequently, the moſt 


unreaſonable of all animals. Without flat 
ty, an hog 1s a pretty * ſort of body; 
335 he 
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he makes neither falſe money nor falſe con- 
tracts; he never perjures himſelf; he has 
neither avarice, nor ambition; glory never 
prompts him to make unjuſt conqueſts; he 
is ingenious, and without malice; he onus 
his life in eating, drinking, and ſleeping; 

were every body like him, every oy 
would ſleep as ſoundly, and you would not 
be here; Paris had not committed the rape 
of Helen; the Greeks had not overthrown 
the mighty city of Troy, after a ten years 
ſiege; you never had ſo wandered by ſea and 
land at the will of fortune, and ſhould have 
had no occaſion to conquer your own king- 
dom. Talk no more to me, therefore, of 
reaſon ; for men have nothing but folly. Is 
it not better to be a beaſt, than a wicked 
fool? | 5 
LI | 
23 bende 1. am not a little e * 
your W * : | 
GRYLLU 8, | | 
3a mighty wonder toad that a. aw: | 
ſhould be ſtupid! Every one ought to ſupport 
his character; you ſupport yours of man, 
reſtleſs, eloquent, haughty, full of artifice, 
and diſturber of the public Peace : the na- 
tion, in which I ani incorporated, is modeſt, 
B 5 8 
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of few words, and hates all ſubtility and 
fine ſpecches. It goes directly to pleaſure, 
without delaying to argue the matter. 


D Nn 
However, you cannot deny that the im- 


mortality reſerved for men exalts their con- 


dition infinitely above the beaſts. I am quite 
frightened at the blindneſs of Gryllus, when 
I think that he eſteems the delights of the 
Elyſian fields, where men live n after 
their death, as nothing. 
GRYLLUS. | 
Stop, if you pleaſe; I am no fo. wh 2 ; 
bog as to renounce the eſtate of man, would 
you ſhew me in him a real immortality; but 
to be a ghoſt,and that a plaintive ghoſt, which 


_ regrets, even in the Elyſian fields, the part- 


ing with this wretched world, I own that 


ſuch a ſhadow of immortality is not worth _ 


ſuffering any conſtraint for. Achilles, in the 
'Elyhan fields, is now playing at quoit upon 
the graſs; ; but he would give all his glory, 
which is indeed but a dream, to be the infa- 
mous Therſites in the land of the living; that 
Achilles, ſo much cured of his paſſion for 
glory, is nothing; he is no more himſelf? 
his former boldneſs and ſentiments are now 
no longer diſcernable i in him; 'tis an I don't 
| know 
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know what, that remains of him; only to d 
him diſhonour; that vain ſhadow is no mere 
Achilles, than mine is my body: think not, 
therefore, eloquent Ulyſſes, to dazzle me 
with a falſe appearance of immortality; I am 
or ſomewhat more real, for want of which 
I perſiſt in Keeping my preſent ſtate. ſhew 
that man has in bim ſomething more 


noble than his body,” and which is exempt 
from corruption; ſhew me that what thinks 


in man is not the body, but ſtill ſabliſts after 
the diſſolution of that rude and diſordered 
machine; in ſhort, make appear that what 
remains of man after this life is a being reab 
ly happy; evince that the gods are not un- 

juſt, and that there is beyond this life a ſolich 
reward for virtue, continually ſuffering here 
below; that inſtant, divine ſon of Laertes, 
I run through dangers with you; I leave 


Circe's ſty contented; I am no more a: hog. 


I become again man, and man upon guard | 
againſt all pleaſures: by no other way ſhall 
you ever bring me to your deſire; F had ra- 
ther be a great greaſy hog, content with my 
ordure, than be a man, weak, vain, incon- 
ſtant, malicious, deceitful, and diſhoneſt, 
who hopes to be after his death but a diſmal 

1B: 66+ 5 en 
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| moaning ghoſt, and a phantom, not atis 
fied with its condition. 


O ο tO I TOs 
DIALOGUE vi. 
ROMULUS AND REMUS. 


eee 3 by guilt can give . real 
glg, nor fokd PI 


: A EMUs. 


putting me to death for; the few years you 
reigned alone are paſt and gone; there is 
nothing of them remaining; and you would 
have paſſed them more delightfully had you 
lived in peace, and ſhared _ authority with 
me. | 3 

ROMULUS. 


Had I had that moderation, 1 mould nei⸗- 


ther have founded the mighty city I have 


eſtabliſhed, nor made the conqueſts that 


have immortalized me. 
R E Mus. 
5 had better been leſs Tag + 21 and 
more 


o, brother, you are at laſt in the ſame 
ſtate with myſelf! This was not worth 


. 
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More juſt and virtuous. I appeal to Minos 

and his two colleagues, who are going to 

judge you. 
+. outs, 

That is very hard. Upon earth none 
would have preſumed to judge? me, 

R E Mu s. 

You will be condemned here below by my 
blood, in which you imbrued your hands, 
your reputation will be for ever blackened 
upon earth, You wanted authority and . 
glory: authority did but juſt paſs through 
JF your hands, and vaniſhed away like a dream; 
F as for glory, you will never have any. He 
cannot be a great man, who is not firſt an 
honeſt man; and he who aſpires to the vir- 
tues of the gods; ſhould leave off crimes 
which are unworthy of men. You had the 
inhumanity of a monſter, and you pretend- 
ed to be a hero! „%% oO» N 

10. ö 

Yon durſt not talk to me after this man- 
ner, when we were tracing out our n 
| without impunity. | 
"RIC VB. 
That i is true, as I found to my « coſt: but 


whence comes it that you are come down to 
2 5 theſe 


— 
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theſe dreary manſions? It was reported thas | 


you were become immortal. 
LKOMULUS 
I was thought to be 10 6 none but ar 
fooliſh ſubjects. BE” >! 494 
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ROMULUS AND TATIUS. 


Real heroiſm 15 incompatible with fraud « and | 
violence. 5 : 
„ . | 
Arrived here a little ſooner than you; 
but at laſt we are both here; and you. | 
are no farther forward than 2115 nor better 
in your affairs. 85 | 
ROMULUS. f 
; There: is a great odds: 1 can boaſt the 
doe of having founded an eternal city, 
with an empire which ſhall have no other 
bounds than thoſe of the univerſe ;- J have 
overcome the neighbouring kingdoms; I 
have formed an invincible people, out of a 
parcel of tugitive criminals; what haſt thou 
; ever 
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ever done that _—_ be put in | parrallel WH 


theſe wonders? - | 
TATIUS. on | 
Fine wonders truly! To get together a 
gang of banditti, and turn their ring-leader, 
to ravage the neighbouring countries with 
impunity, treacherouſly to carry off women, 


to have fraud and violence for one's only 


law, to murder one's own brother; theſe 
are things, tis true, I have not done. Thy 


city will ſtand as long as the gods ſhall 


pleaſe; but it is raiſed upon very bad foun- 


dations. As for thine empire, it may eaſily 2 » 


extend; for thou taughteſt thy citizens no- 


thing elſe but to uſurp the property of others. ; i 


Great need have they to be governed by a 


king more moderate and juſt than thou; and 
indeed I am told that Numa, my ſon-in-law, 


hath ſucceeded thee; he is wile, juſt, reli- 


gious, beneficent; this is exactly the man 


wanted to reform thy commonwealth, and ; 


* 


| to repair thy fallt 0 r 


| ROMULUS |: 
It is an eaſy thing to paſs one's life in 


zudging law-ſuits, appealing quarrels, and 
cauſing polity to be obſerved in a city; this 


is a fooliſh conduct, and an obſcure life: 
ES T 


40 DF 4 t 
but to obtain victories, to gain ee, 
that is what makes the hero. 

Ti& TA us. 

Fine talking! tis a ſtrange heroiſm that, 
which tends only to mender nn one is jea- 
lous of. 

R O Mu LS. 

How! murder! I find thou ſuſpecteſt me 8 
of having cauſed thy death. 

7 4 T 1 b. I 
14-1 do by no means ſuſpect thee: for I 
make not the leaſt doubt of it; nay, I am 
certain of it. Thou hadſt brow long impa- 
tient of my ſharing the royalty with thee ; 
all who have paſted the Styx. ſince I did, 
have informed me that thou didſt not even 
| ſave the appearance: no regret was there 
for my death, no care taken to revenge it, 
or to puniſh him who aſſaſſinated me, but 
thou haſt had thy deſert. When wicked 
men are taught to ſlay one king, they will 
ſoon find an opportunity to diſpatch ano- 
ther. 

ROMULUS. 

Well, tho? I had been the occaſion of thy 
murder, I ſhould but have followed the ex- 
ample of falſeneſs thou hadſt ſet me in de- 
| ing that Poor young woman Tarpeia; 
| thou 


% Fern via a 
thou didſt want her to let thee come up with 
troops to ſurpriſe the rock which was from 
her name called Tarpeian ; and for that end 
hadſt promiſed her what the Sabines wore 
on their lefr arms. She imagined ſhe was 
to be in poſſeſſion of the valuable bracelets 
ſhe had ſeen; but inſtead of them ſhe receiv- 
ed all the bucklers, under which ſhe was 
buried on the ſpot: there was a perfidious | 
and cruel action! 

r 
Thine of cauſing me to be treacherouſly 
butchered is of a yet blacker dye: for we 


had ſworn alliance, and united our two 


kingdoms. But I am revenged ; thy ſena- 
tors found effectual means to put a Rop to 
thy boldneſs and tyranny. There remained 
not the ſmalleſt particle of thy mangled 
body ; every one probably took care to carry 
off his piece under his robe, and thus wert 
thou made a god! Proculns ſaw thee with 
the majeſty of an immortal. Do theſe ho- 
nours not ſatisfy thee, thou who art ſo vain- 
glorious: ? „ 
ROMULU 8. ; 

Not over well: but there is no remedy 
for my hard-fate: they firſt tear me to pieces, 
and then fall down and worſhip me. *Tis 
OE Lodo | really 
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really a kind of deriſion. If I was yet brings 
1 would 


f 1A T Tus. 1 LN 

It belongs not to you to threaten now: 
ghoſts are but as nothing. Adieu, haughty 
wretch, I abandon thee. N 


RA we rose vue rms 
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ROMULUS AND NUMA POMPILIUS. 


How much more ſolid the * of a wiſe a 
peaceful king is than that of an unjuſt con- 
gueror. | 


ROMULUS. 
OU have been a long time in coming: | 
| here, you have had a ſurpriſing long 
reign. . 


NUMA POMPILITU $. 

The reaſon is, it has been very peaceable.. 
The means of arriving at a good old age up- 
on a throne, is to injure no body, not to a- 
buſe authority, and to act in ſuch a man- 
ner, that no man may have any intereſt i In 
wiſhing our death. „„ ; 

10 u U L Us. 
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When one governs ſo moderately, he lives 
obſcurely and dies without glory: he has. 
the trouble of governing, and authority gives 
him no pleaſure: it is far'better to conquer, 
to bear down all . and to aſpire to 
. 

N U M A ro M ILI Vs. 728 
But in what, I pray you, conſiſts your 
immortality ? I heard you were in the rank 
of the gods, quaffing nectar at the table of 
Jove; how b it then that I find you 
here? I: | 
; ROMULUS. * 2 e 
To ſpeaks ingenuouſly, the ſenators, grown 
jealous of my power, made away with me, 
and loaded me with honours after pulling 
me to pieces: they choſe rather to invoke 
me as a god, than obey me as their king. 
NUMA.POMPILIUS. | 
How! there was no truth i in : Proculus's 
ſtory then ? | | | 
4 R Oo NM Lus. 

Oh! do you not know how many things 
the people are made to believe? but why ſay 
I ſo? no body knows better than you, who 
perſuaded them that you were inſpired by 
the nymph Egeria. Proculus ſeeing the peo- 


b 1 4 * wse 
ple exaſperated at my death, was willing to 
ſoothe them by a fable. Men love to be de- 
ceived : flattery aſſuages the greateſt griefs. 
. N UMA POMPILIUS. 

All your immortality then was only ſome 
mortal ſtabs. 

ROMULU 8, 
But I haye had altars, 2 195 victims, 
and incenſe. 
NUMAPOMPIEIUS. 5 

"That incenſe is no ſort of balſam; you 
are nothing the leſs here a vain and impo- 
tent ſhadow, without hopes of ever ſeeing 
again the light of day. You ſee then that 
there is nothing ſo ſolidly advantageous as 
being good, juſt, moderate, and beloved by 
one's people : : for provided a perſon lives 
long, and is always in peace, he has no in- 


cenſe indeed, and does not paſs for immor- 


tal; but he enjoys good health, reigns with- 
out diſturbance, and does a great deal of 
good to the people he governs. 
| ET B28 
You who lived fo long, were not young 
when you were crowned. 

NUMA POMPILIUS. 
J was forty years old, and that was my 
| happineſs: had I begun to reign ſooner, I 
had 
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had been without experience and without 
wiſdom, expoſed to all my paſſions. , Power 
is too dangerous a thing when one is young 
and fiery : and of that you had fatal experi- 
ence, by killing your brother when you were 
in a paſſion, which made you an 
to all your citizens. 
ROMULUS. 
To have lived ſo long, you muſt have bad 
a ſtrong arid faichful guard about you. 
NUMA POMPILEFUS. | 
| $0 far from that, the firſt thing I did was 
to part with thoſe three hundred guards you 
had ſelected, which were called Celeres. A 
man who reluctantly accepts the royalty, 
who does not chuſe it but for the public 
good, and would be content to reſign it, is 
not afraid of death like a tyrant. For my 
part, I thought I did the Romans a favour 
in governing them: I lived poor, to make 
the people rich ; all the neighbouring na- 
tions would have wiſhed to be under my 
conduct. In this ſituation, what occaſion 
had I for guards? As for me, a poor mortal, 


it was nobody's intereſt to beſtow on me the 


immortality of which the ſenate thought you 
worthy. My guard was the affection of the 
citizens; who rd me as their father. 
| | „ May 
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May not a king truſt his life to a people, 


which truſts him with their property, their 
peace, their preſervation ? The confidence * 


equal on both fides. 


ROMULUS. 

To hear you talk, one would imagine you 

| had been king contrary to your inclination :; 

but you deceived: the people in that, as you 
impoſed on them in the affair of religion. 

NUMA POMPILIU Ss. 

They came and brought me out of my | 

retirement at Cures; at firſt 1 repreſented, 

that I was by no means fit to. govern a war- 


like people, accuſtomed to conqueſts - that 
they would need a Romulus, always ready 
to agil, 1 added, that Tatius's death 
and your's made me not over ambitious of 


ſucceeding thoſe two kings; in ſhort, I re- 


., Preſented that I had never been at war, they 
perliſted in deſiring me: 1 yielded: but 1 


always lived poor, plain, moderate in the 
royalty, without preferring myſelf to any 
citizen. I ſo united the two nations of the 


25 Sabines and Romans, that they cannot now 
be diſtinguiſhed. I revived the golden age; 


all the nations not only adjacent to Rome, 
but even throughout Italy, taſted the plenty 
1 e, We 2 grculture, brought 
247 | 1 into 
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into repute, civilized the ſavage people, and 
attached them to their country, without 


giving them a reſtleſs paſſion to invade the 


lands of their neighbours. 
ROMULUS; 
Such peace and plenty only ſerve to puff 
up a people, to render them ſtubborn to 
their ſovereign, and effeminate in themſelves; 


inſomuch that they are never to ſupport the 
toils and dangers of war. Had any power 
come to attack you, what would you have 


done; you who had never ſeen any thing of 


war? You muſt have told the 2 to ſtay 


2 till you had conſulted the nymph. 


8 NUN A PN $i we, 
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* T1 id not know how to make war like 


vo 1 knew: how: to avoid it, and to get 


myſelf reſpected and beloved by all my neigh- 


bours. I. gave the Romans laws, which by 
making them juſt, laborious and ſober, will 
render them for ever ſufficiently formidable 
to any who would wiſh to attack them. $2 
Mill greatly fear that they retain tos much 15 


of the ſpirit of rapine and PRIN which | 


Fr 1 en en, into een 3 Hoſt 4 | 
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S PSESES IDES 
D 1 A L O G U E x. 
AIS AND LEONIDAS. 


Wildem and valour render ſlates iwvincible, and 
not the great number of ſubjects, nor tae un- 
bounded TY f gs | 


XERXES. - 
EONIDAS, I intend to do thee a * 
honour : be it thy own fault, if thou 

art not after this always in my retinue on 
the Stygian ſhore, 1 
I. Eo A168. r 
I came down hither for no other end but 1 


5 to avoid ever ſeeing thee, and to r epel thy | 


tyranny. Gy ſeek thy ſlaves and thy Hat- 
terers, which are thy proper company... : 
„ oSB IeR Be + 

Do but mark the rude, inſolent fellow! a 
beggarly dog, who never had any thing but 
the name of king, without the authority; a 
captain of a gang of robbers. What! haſt 
thou the impudenc Fr compare | thyſelf to 
the . oy” Haſt thou then forgot how 9 


”—_ 


— 
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I covered the aneh with ſoldiers, and the 

ocean with ſhips? Doſt thou not know that 
my army could not flake its thirſt at one meat 
without drying up whole rivers? 

|  "LEONIDAS. - 

How dareſt thou boaſt the numbers of thy 

nid three hundred Spartans, whom 1 


commanded at Thermopylae, were cut off 


by thy numberleſs army, but could not be 


conquered: they fell not, till tired with | 


| flaughter. Seeſt thou not thoſe crowds of 
wandering ſhades that cover the- ſhore? 


Theſe are the twenty thouſand Perſians we 


flew : afk them 1 how many other men, and 


_ eſpecially of thine, one ſingle Spartan is 
worth. It is valour, and not number, . E 


makes troops invineible. 
| "| FUSS ET RT Hr ER DE 
l That 2 don of chine Was an effort of de- 
de and fury. W e * ;f 


LEONIDAS. 5 


Vo; it was 2 + wile and generous | aQion2 | 


to a Festeis death, in ood to ann che 
what it is to pretend to enſlave the Greeks, | 
and in order to give all Greece time to pre- 
pare itſelf to conquer, or periſh” like our- 
ſelves: and actually that . of courage 

Vor. I. KEE, E ũ„-•„C. 
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did ſurprize the Perſians, and re-animate the 
diſcouraged Grecians. Our death was en 
| wowed. 


xX E RX E 6. 1 | 
Ob how ſorry I am that I did not enter | 
into the Peloponneſis after having laid waſte 
Attica! I would have laid thy Lacedemon in 
| aſhes, as 1 did Athens; and thee, hanghty . 
Ss wretch, I would have— 
= - * LEONIDAS. 

*Tis-no, time now either to abuſe or fat 
ter; we are now in the land of truth. Doſt 
thou imagine thou art {till the great king ? 
thy treaſures are far away from thee; thou 
haſt no more guards nor armies, no more 

pomp nor pleaſures; panegyrics come no 
more to tickle thine ears. Thou now art 

naked, ſingle, and about to be judged by 
Minos: but thy ghoſt is very paſſionate and 
impudent; thou wert not more furious when 
thou commandedſt the ſea to be whipt; for 

' which” piece of fooliſh madneſs. thou didſt 
well deſerve Whipping thyſelf: and thoſe 

gilded chains, doſt thou remember them? 

which thou cauſedſt to be thrown into the 
Helleſpont, in order to hold the ſtorms in thy *'Þ 

ſlavery. A pretty fellow, to overcome the [ 

* thau wert ſoon after glad to repaſs with | 

all 


© 


| 1 N me to do evil. 
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all ſpeed into Aſia, in a bark, like a poor 
fiſherman. Behold what the vanity of men 


nature, and to forget their own feebleneſs. 
XI RKKLNMKfS > 
Ah! kings who can do any thing (I ſee 
it t plainly, but alas! I ſee it too late) fall a 
prey to all their paſſions. How is it poſſible 


comes to, who want to force the laws of 


for one that is a man to reſiſt his own power, 
and the flattery of all about him? O what a 


misfortune at 15 to be born amidſt ſuch great 5 
dangers: 1 | 


; LEONIDA 8 Og, 
That is the reaſon why I reckon my roy- 


| alty preferable to thine: I was king upon 


condition of leading an hard, ſober, and la- 


borious life, like N. people. I was Ling 


for no other end but to defend my country, 


and to make the laws reign: my royalty 


gave me the power of doing So Without 


. - 
1 but thou waſt poor, without 1 


without authority; one of my ſatraps was 


LEONIDA $. 


I I ſhould not indeed have had wherepichal | 


to Pierce mount Athos like thee ; nayel be- 
0 „ Heve 


7 


far greater and more magnificent than thou. 


— 
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lieve that every one of thy ſatraps ſtole away 
more gold and filyer than we had in our 
whole commonwealth: but our arms, with- 
out being gilded, could very well make ſhift 
to pierce theſe cowardly and effeminate fel- 
lows, whoſe innumerable multitude made 
thee put ſo vain a confidence in. 
| K*. K A K EKW. 

But after all, had I entered immediately 
into the Peloponnttis all Greece had been in 

Chains; not a city, no not even * . 
have been able te reſiſt mm. 
C 

1 believe it mi ight have been as der kiyeſt, 
and *tis that makes me deſpiſe 'the great 
power of a ſavage people, which is neither 
mſtruced nor. diſciplined. They Want wiſe 
counſels, or if any ſuch are offered, they 
know not how to follow them, and My 
| ou others that are feeble or dec Rel ae. 


XERXES. DESDE DEE 11> 


The. Greeks were propoſing. to als 2 
wall, in order to cloſe the Iſthmhs 3 hut it 
Was not yet made ; 3 and fo be coul have en- 


t; - 2 * Ac 5 ow 9 
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tered. en 
- STONIDAER 

The wall was not yet made, it is true 3 but 
thou wert not created to prevent: thoſe who 
„„ N 


— — 
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propoſed to make it. - Thy weakneſs was a 
yet greater ſecurity to the ey: than their 


own ſtrength. 
. BI on 


Had 1 taken that iſthmus, I would have 
ſhewn— . 28 
„ 
Some other blunder; for ſome ſuch thow 
3 needs have e ee depraved as 
thou wert by luxury, pride, and an abhor- 
rence of ſincere counſels:, thou wert . . 
to 1 ſurp! iſe than the Iſthmus. 
3+ 1 X E RX E 8. Fre 1 
But I was neither fo comapdly 8 por b. bo- 
lf as thou imagineſt. e fx OT 
I. EORNI DAS. Wi 
Thou hadſt naturally eourage wh * 
| nc; of heart: the tears which thou didſt 
ſhed at the fight ef ſo many thouſands, not 
one of whom was to remain on the earth be- 
fore the end of an hundred years, ſufficient- 
ly declare thy humanity. That | was the 
moſt admirable ſcene of thy lfe, It thou 
hadſt not been too powerful and. happy a a 
king, thou n * ** a c h * 25 
neſt man. ES 
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DIALOGUE XI. 


SOLON AND PISISTRATVUS. 


Tyranny i 15 frequently more fatal to the onde 
"OP the GG 


SOLON. © 
ELL, by enllaving thy fellow-citi- 
' Zens, thou thoughteſt to become 
the happieſt man in the world; behold; thou 
art much the better for it! Thou didſt de- 
ſpiſe all my remonſtrances, and trample all 
my laws under thy feet; what reapeſt thou 
now from thy tyranny, but the curſes of the 
Athenians, and the juft puniſhments thow 
art about to endure in the infernal os ma | 

” PLES TRA TS 

But I governed with mildneſs enough. 


*Tis true I was willing to govern, and to ſa- 


criſce whatever Was ny auoriendls to-my Une 
rity. 

| SOLON. | . 
That is exactly what is: called a e 


He Toes not commit evil for the ſole delight 
of 
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of committing it; but he ſticks at nothing 


_ . "= thenks will increaſe his greatneſs. 


PISISTRATUS. 

1 wanted to acquire glory. 

SO LON. 

What glory i is it to render one's wan 
enſlaved, and to paſs, to all poſterity, f or a 
wicked wretch, who knew neither juſtice, 
honour, nor humanity ? Thou ſhouldſt have 
acquired glory, like ſo many other ,Greeks, - 


in the ſervice of thy country, and not wh - — 


| Er it as thou haſt done. 
"PESTS TRATUS-: 
But when one has ſpirit, genius, and « eK» 
loquence een to govern, it is very hard 
to ſpend one's days in a ſtate of debe 
upd a capricious people. 

eee eee | | 
I grant it ; but one ſhould endeavoit to 
manage the people juſtly by the authority of 
the laws. I who ſpeak to thee was, thou 
well knoweſt, of the royal race; but was I 
-at any time ambitious to govern Athens? On 
the contrary, I ſacrificed every thing to put 
ſalutary laws in force: I lived poor: I never 
would make uſe of any thing but perſuaſion: 
and good example, which are the arms of 

virtue. Say, did you act in this manner? 
))%%%ͤöX? % 7 P1SI15TAATUS:; 


* * - 
— reer 
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„ ra TA Tru „„ 
No; but the reaſon was, I 1 2 
leave che royalty to my children. 
s O LON. 


ae 1 
inheritance thou haſt left them is the public 
hatred and deteſtation. The moſt generous 


citizens have deſerved an immortal glory and 
Ratues for ſtabbing the one; the other, a 


fugitive, is gone ſervilely to a ſavage king, 


to beg his aid againſt his own native country. 


Such are the poſſeſſions thou. haſt left thy 


children! Hadſt thou left them the love of their 
country, and a contempt of pageantry, they 
bad ſtill been living Kappy Ong: * en | 


ans. 
53 2 s 156 T 1A Tus. Os 
But what! oy without glory, in obſeu- 
aktF + bi. 
OL OM. 
15 glory acquired only by e! It-is. a 
be ſought in war againſt enemies, in all the 


virtues of a good citizen, in the contempt. 
of every thing that intoxicates and Fa 
men. O Piſiſtratus, glory is a noble thing 1 
| Bleſſed they who know haw to find it! but 
how pernicious is it to propels facing kk 


where it is not! 5 3. ILY 
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CCW 
But the people had too much liberty; and; 
2 people too free is the moſt inſupportable of 


s o LO N. 


; Thou ſhouldſt have aſſiſted me, 8 | 
rate the liberty of the people, by eſtabliſhing; 
my laws; and not have overturned the laws. 


to tyranniae over the people. Thou haſt 


acted like a father, who, to render his ſow _ 
moderate and tractable, ſhould ſelE him 1ntos -- 
bees for the remainder of his life. 


PISESTRATUS.'. | 
But the people of Athens are too jealous 


| of their liberty. 


$0 L o R. 


lt is true they are jealous to exceſs of a lis 8 
berty that belongs to them; but wert nog 
thou. ſtill more jealous of a tyranny which 


. not poſſibly belong to thee? 
r rr 
| Thad not patience to fee the people at the 
mercy of the ſophiſts and rhetoricians, who» 


prevailed over perſons of Wee diſere- 
; tion, 3 e 


„ 

It was till better that the ſophiſtz and 
rhetoricians- ſhould ſometimes. impole on, 
| & HEH me 


——_ 
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the people by their argumentations and elo- 
quence, than to ſee thee ſtop the mouths of 


both good and bad counſellors, in order to 


cruſh the people, and hear nothing but thy 


- OWN paſſions. But what delight didſt thou 


taſte in that power? What can be the charm 
of tyranny? 
PISISTRATYU Ss. 

Why, it is, to be dreaded by every body, 


to fear no- body, and to be able to de any 


thin g. 


8 O l. Oo N. | 
Foot, ain hadſt every thing to 8 


that thou didſt experience, when thou didſt 


fall from the ſummit of thy fortune, and. 
hadſt ſo much ado to riſe again. Thou 
findſt it alſo in thy children. Who was it 
had moſt to fear, thou or the Athenians? 
Whether the Athenians, who groaned under 


the yoke of ſlavery deteſted thee, or thou, 


who wert always to fear being betrayed, diſ- 
poſſeſſed, and puniſhed for thy ufurpation ? 
Thou had therefore more to dread than the 


very captive people, to whom thou didſt 
render thyſelf ſo formidable. 


PU SISTRATUS 

J ingenuouſly confeſs that tyranny gave 
me no real delight; but I ſhould never have 
had 


"OMP a Pe erty; = IE I: 
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Fad the courage, to part with it: by loſing 
the authority I ſhould have fallen into a mor- 
tal 4 72%, ook | | 


$06L OW 
© Acknowledge then how hurtful cyrus 


5 to the tyrant, as well as to the, people: he 


is unhappy in the poſſeſſion, and mie 
in being deprived of it. | 5 


. oh cas jrtÞcjoteioe@ooſ oh 
DIALOGUE XII. 


s OTLON AND JUSTINIA N. 


« ap idea f the laws ft to render a bebt. i 
ou and happy. 


TT USTEu TE 
HERE is nothing like the majeſty of 
the Roman laws. You were thought 
ö 5 the Greeks to bè a great law-giver : but 
had you lived amongſt us, your glory would | 
have been munch eclipſed. | | 

8 O LON. * ; 
Why would 1 ay been deſpiſed in your 8 
8 Mi] „ 


y , | . % * 


los TIN IAN. ; 
why! becauſe the Romans have rate: 
GE KOO | 


_ DIALOGUES „ 


improved upon the Greeks, both for the 
number and perfection of their laws. 

1 een, 

Whercin, pray, have they improved ? a 
JuS TINIAN. 

\ We have a vaſt number of Andie 8 
which have been made at various times. 1 
hall in all ages have the glory of having 
eompiled in my code all that great we nd 
Laws. | | * 

383 O LON. | 
I have often heard Cicero ſay here below, 
that the laws of the twelve tables were the 
moſt perfect the Romans ever had. You'll! 
give me leave to obſerve by the way, that 
theſe laws travelled from Greece to Rome, 
and that they came chiefly from Lacedemon. 
| | . v +: | 
Let them come from whence you pleaſe, 
they were too ſimple, and too ſhort, {te be 
compared with our laws, which have fore- 
ſeen every thing, determined every thing, 


put every thing in order > an . 
man. 


W 

For my part, I thought that wk in ort 
der to be good, were to be clear, plain, con- 
ciſe, Adapted to a whole people, who are to 
underſtand | 


— 


1 * 
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underſtand them, to retain them eaſily, to 
love them, to obey them OY all VO 
and at all times. n 
| us TIN THA R. „„ 
But plain and conciſe laws do by no means 
afford ſufficient exerciſe for the learning and 
genius of the lawyer; ; they don't deſcend 
an into curious queſtions. 47 
SOLON. r e HS | 
& 5 mk own it ſeemed to me, that laws 
were made on purpoſe to avoid knotty queſ- 
tions, and to preſerve among a people good 
morals, order and tranquillity : but you in- 
form me, that they ought to give exerciſe 
to ſubtle wits; and to . out matter of 
e Tar | N 
: TT. 
Rome has produced learned lawyers: 
222 8 had nothing but ignorant foldiers. ! 
11 + SLEW 4 
1 mould have taken good laws to be FRO 
28 prevent any need for lawyers, and enable 
all the ignorant to live in peace under the 
protection of thoſe plain and clear laws, with- 
out being reduced to the neceſſity of conſul- 
ting vain ſophiſters about the ſenſe of dille« © 
rent texts, and the manner of recncing: 5 : AY 15 
dhem. nnn laws not N good 


2 
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when they require ſo many learned men to 
explain them, and who are never agreed a- 
mongſt themiſclves. ; 

| JUSTINIAN. 

In order to ſet every thing to rights, I 
made my compilation. 

8s 0 L o. N. 

It was but yeſterday that Tribonian told 

me that it was he who made it. | 
JUSTEN TAN. 

'Tis very true: but he did it by my di- 
rections: it does not belong to an emperor 
to perform ſuch a work himſelf. 47 8 

$0L © Ne, 

J for my part, who have refed} ima» 
8 the principal office of a people's go- 
vernor was, to give them laws which ſhould: 
rule at the ſame time both the king and the 
people, in order to make them good and 
happy. To command armies, to obtain vic- 
tories, is not to be compared with the glory 
of a lawgiver. But to return to your Tri- 
bonian: he hath made a compilation of oc- 
caſional laws, which have frequently varied; 
and you never had a true body of laws all 
made together, upon one uniform plan, to 
form the manners and whole government of 


a kingdom: : it is a collection of particular 
laws 
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laws. for deciding upon the reciprocal preten- 
fions of individuals; but the' Greeks alone 
have the glory of having made fundamental 
laws for conducting a people on philoſgphi- 
cal principles, and regulating its whole po- 
licy and government. As for the large 
number of your laws, which you ſo much 
boaſt of, tis that makes me belięve, vou 
either have never had good ones, or that you 
have not known how to preſerve them in 
their ſimplicity. For the right governing 
of a people, there need but few judges, and 
few laws: there are few men fit to be judges; 
the multitude of judges corrupts every thing: 
the multitnde of laws is no leſs hurtful; _. 
they come to be no longer underſtood, no 
longer kept: when once there are ſo many, 
men grow accuſtomed to reverence them in 
appearance, and to break them under ſpeci- 
ous pretexts. Vanity cauſes them to be made 
with ſolemn pomp: avarice and the other 
paſſions cauſe them to be deſpiſed. People 
ſport with them through the ſubtlety of the 
| ſophiſts, who explain them as every one re- 
quires for his money. Hence ariſes chicane, 
a a monſter born to devour mankind. I judge 
of cauſes by their effects. Laws appear to 
me good only in the countries where there 
1s 


* 
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is no pleading, and where ſimple and co : 
laws have avoided all queſtions. I would 
have neither diſpoſitions by will, nor adop- 
tions, nor diſinheritings, nor entails, nor 
borrowings, nor ſellings, nor exchanges. 5 
would have but a very narrow tract of land- 
in cach family ; this eſtate to be unalienable, 
and the magiſtrate to divide it amongſt the 
children, according te the law, after the 
death of the father, When families ſhould 
multiply too faſt in proportion to the extent 
of lands, I would ſend off a part of the peo-—- 
ple to make a colony in ſome deſert country. 
For this one ſhort and ſimple rule, I would 
willingly diſpenſe with all your trafh of 
laws, and turn my thoughts wholly towards: 
regulating the manners, towards training up 
the youth to ſobriety, labour, patience; to 
the contempt of effeminacy, to fortitude a- 
gainſt pain and againſt death. This were 
better than ſubtilizing upon contracts and | 
TE. * e [ 
000000 | | 
By ſuch laws you would quite deſtroy al 
that 3 18 * in juriſprudence. 
8 e | 
F uke plain, harſh, and unpoliſhed hes 


better than an in 1 888 art of dE g the 
5 peace 
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peace of mankind, and ſapping the founda- 
tion of morals. | There: never was ſach's 

number of laws at any time as in your's ; 
never was your empire ſo ſoft, ſo effeminate, 
fo degenerate, ſo unworthy of the antient 
Romans, who bore ſome reſemblance to the 
Spartaps. You were yourſelf but a man 
wicked villain, a deſtroyer of good laws, a 
compound of 'vanity and deceit; and your 
Tribonian was as wicked, as double and as 
diſſolute. Procopius unmaſked you. But 
to return to laws: they are laws only ſo far 
as they are eaſily conceived, confided in, be- 
loved, obeyed; and are good- only fo far as 
their execution renders the people good and 
happy: 'You made none either good or 


happy by your famous compilation : whence , © 


I conclude, that it deſer ves to be burned.-F 
obſerve you angry 2 imperial majeſty thinks 
itſelf above truth; but its ſhade is no more 
than a ſhadow, to which one may, tell truth 
JT withoat fear of being puniſhed: | neverthe- 
les, to make you quiet, and 1 85 your 

rage. 1 will withdraw. 
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ac dcn dente wcef erden 
DIALOGUE XII. 


' DEMOCRITUS AND HERACLITUS, 


A compariſon between Democritus and Heracli- 
tus, wherein the latter is preferred, being 
the more humane. 


__DEMOCRITU 8. | 
Can never be reconciled to a melancholy 
; Philoſophy. 1 | 8 
> _HERACLITUS. 
i Nor I, to a merry one. When a man is 
ſl wiſe, he ſees nothing in the world but what 
T0 prepoſterous, -and diſpleaſing. | 
"DENG CLLT0S, 
Fou take things in too See raxnell, and 
that hurts you. C 
_HERACLITU 8. b 
Lou take them in too great jeſt: your 1 
fleering air is rather that of a ſatyr than of | 
a philoſopher. Does it not move you to ſee 
mankind fo blind, ſo corrupt, gone fo 
aſtray? 5 8 
Ro od paxotrrTuS. 


* 
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DEMOCRITUS, 

Tam much more moved to ſee them o 

impertinent and fo fait ix et; 
| RERACLLTUS - 

But after all, that mankind you laugh * 
is the whole world with which you live; 
*tis the ſociety of your friends, tis your . 
mily, tis yourſelf. 4 
its een 

4 care very little for all the fools I fee, and 
reckon myſelf 8 wile. m laughing at 
them. 


j 


| BERACLITUS. 41 
„ if they are fools, you are neither very 
wiſe nor good. natured, inſtead of pitying 
them to inſult their ignorance: beſides, how 
are you certain that you are not as extrava- 
gant as they ? 40 i 
 DEMOCKELTUS, + 

That I cannot be, thinking in all things 

the quite contrary to. what they think. 
H E AA. CL IAU. 

There are different ſorts of follies. By f ſo 
conſtantly contradicting the follies of others 
you poſſibly run into the oppoſite nne, 
which is no leſs ridiculous. = + 1 

DE MO CRIT SV. | 

Imagine what you pleaſe, and weep over 
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me too, if you have any tears to ſpare. 
For my part Lam content with reren, at 
fools. . not all men ſo too? . 
„EIA eren 
Alas! they are but too much ſo, and that 
is what grieves me: you and I agree in this 
point, that men do not follow reafon: but I, 
who will not do as they do, will: follow: 
reaſon, which forces me to love them; and 
that love fills me with compaſſion for their 
errors. Am I to blame for pitying my own - 
ſpecies, my brethren, what is in a manner 
a part of myſelf? Should yow chance to go 
mto/an hoſpital of anden perſous, would 
their wounds make you merry ? Now 'the 
fores of the body are nothing in compariſon. 
of thoſe of the mind: fure you would be a- 
ſhamed of your barbarity, had you laughed 
at a poor wretch maimed' of a leg; and yet 
you are fo inhuman as to make a jeſt of the. 
whole world, who have loſt their reaſon... 1 
D E MO MRI TUS. 85 
He who has loſt a leg is to be pitied, as 
he himſelf did not deprive him of that mem- 
ber: but he who loſes reafon, 4 516 it ko? : 
bis own fault. > IT SHS ON 41 TRUE Up - » 
ll | HERACLITY 8." 5 
| Ah! ſo much the more to be 1 4A 
. | „„ furious 
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furious madman who. ſhould pluck out hig | 
oben eyes, would deferve compaſſion more 


chan an ordinary blind wan. 


4 


DEMOCREITUS 
Gomes. let us make up the matter; . 


is room to juſtify us both: there is every 
where reaſon to laugh, and reaſon to weep. 
The world -is ridiculous, aud I laugh at it: 
it is deplorable,” and you cry at it. Every 
one conſiders it in his own way, and accor- 
ding to his own. temper: one thing certain 
is, that the world is prepoſterous;z, to act 
Well, to thin K right, one muſt act, one muſt 
think differently with numbers: to go by, 

the authority and example of the greatelt 
Part of mankind, is the lot of fools. . 
HERACLITUS: a 

All that is true: but you love nothing, | 
and the'calamities of others makes you mer. 
ry, which is neither to love men, nor the 
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oT © XOENOEXGEL 
DIALOGUE XV. 
HERODOTVS AND LUCIAN. 


Too great a credulity i is an exceſs to be avoided : 5 
but that incredulity 10 of 5 more fatal | 
Tendency. 


HERODOTVUS. 8 | 
T AH! good-morrow, my friend: thou 
| art no longer in a laughing humour, | 
thou who haſt made ſo many celebrated men 
converſe together in their paſſing over in 
Charon's boat; ſo thou art even come down + 
to the Stygian banks in thy turn. Thou 
hadſt reaſon to play upon tyrants, Hatterers, 
| n but not upon me. 
LUCIA. 
When did ever I play upon thee ? ? Thou | 
wanteſt to quarrel with me. | 
HE RODO TUS. 
In thy true hiſtory, and elſewhere, thou 
takeſt my relations for fables. 
1 L UC IAN. 
And was I, pray to blame? How | many 
things 


| 


E 
© 
4 - 
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things didſt thou advance upon the authori- 


ty of prieſts and other people, who deal al- 
ways in myſteries and wonders? 
HERODOTUS, 


3 wretch ! A didſt not * | 
. MO 


AV Ci: | 
"Thare would have needed a purer acd 

more ſerious religion than that of Jupiter 

and Venus, of Mars, Apollo, and the other 


deities, to perſuade perſons of good ſenſe: 
and the more ſhame for thee to have believed 


it. 2 „ 
HEEAO0DODUS. 1 | 


"Ho thou didſt no leſs deſpiſe philoſophy > 


Nothing was ſacred to the. 
LU CHAI AN. 15 Mo 


4 hated the gods, becauſe the onda 8 | 
ed them out to us as the moſt fooliſh people 
in the world. As for the philoſophers, they 
pretended to eſteem nothing but virtue, and 
at the ſame time were full of vices; had they 
been really eee I would have ho- | 


— 


HERODOT "WG 144340 3 
But how didſt thou treat even Socrates 


noured them. 17492. 


bimſelf2 2 Was it his fault or thine? Speak. 


| LBS LL 


re 


— dein © * 
. LC A 
Tis true I drolled a little upon the Bang 
be was accuſed of: but I never condemned 
8 him ſeriouſly. | 
8 AERO DH OTUsS. 
Should any one make ſport at the expence 


of ſo great a man, and that upon groſs ca- 


lumnies? But ſay the truth, thy fole aim 
was to laugh, to jeer, at every thing, to 
ſhew ſomewhat ridiculous in every particu- 
lar, without troubling oy head: to wen 
any ching ſolidly. 
+ FEY CT A Ws 8 
How! did I not laſh the vices ? Did 1 not 
pe Fulninate. againſt the great that abuſe their 
| greatneſs? Did not I extol to the ſkies the 5 
ge of riches and of pleaſures * f | 
-7 HE RODOT Us. | 
Tis true, thou didſt ſpeak well of virtue; 
but to cenſure the vices of all mankind was 


rather a ſtrain of ſatire, than a ſentiment of 


ſound philoſophy. Thou didſt even praiſe 
virtue, but without caring to trace it back 
to the principles of religion and philoſophy, 3 
which are its real foundations. 
82; FF 

Thou reaſoneſt better here below than 
thou didſt - in thy great travels. But come 
5 1 „ let 
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h let us be friends. I was not credulous e- 
8 nough, and thou wert too muck ſo. 
8 | HERODOTUS, 5 578 
1 Ah! thou art ſtill the old man, turning 
every thing into pleaſantry. Were it not 
2 5 full time that thy ſhade had a little gravity? 
6” 0 | LECTIN: - 
E 1 Gravity! Iam lick of it, I "Oe ſeen 1o hs 
o much of it. I was ſurronnded with a parc 
1 of philoſophers who piqued themſelves upon 
h it, without either truth, juſtice, ang 
* moderation or modeſty. _ „ 
158 H E RODO TUS. dE 132 
1 Thon talkeſt of the r of wy "> 
© time, who! hal degenerated 3 but . 
le * ee 178-3 63, e 
eo But what? Wouldſt thou be ms: * 
have ſeen thoſe who were dead ſeveral cen- 
8 turies before 1-was born ? I bad no'remem- Rl 
s brance of having been at the ſiege of Troy, 
f like Pythagorus. ad * Pn * 3 
ſe Ren Epphorbus. _ Fe.” 
k bs e at „ 
+ The other jeer ! and ſuch are thy anſwers SH, 


to the moſt ſolid arguments. I wiſh, for 
| thy puniſhment, that the gods, in whom 
n || thou wouldſt not believe, may ſend thee into. 
e . the body of ſome ae ot who ſball make 
t- 5 2 
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derided. 
but thou haſt laid things FAY. Near as cre- 
dible. 
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a tour through all the countries of which 1 
Have related —_ thou lookeſt 2 as fa- 


Fs + bulous. 


% 


i FL. UG IANS; 
* that, I ſhould want no more but to 


. pass from body to body through all the diffe- 


rent fects of philoſophers which I have de- 


"ctied.; and ſo I ſhould be one after another 


of all the contrary opinions which I have T 
That would be. mighty pretty: 


N E RO DOT Us. 
Away: I abandon thee, and comfort my- 


"3 2 ſelf with the thoughts that I am in company 
with Homer, Socrates, / and Pythagoras, 


whom thou haſt no more ſpared than my- 


ſelf; and with Plato too, from whom thou 
learnedſt the art of dialogue, although thou 
met a ves of his n 7 If | 
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ALOGVUE, XV. 


-* 5 15 AND ALCIB _ 


The greateſt natural qualities often ferve to be a - 
 diſhonour,, if they are not nee 9 a con- 
tant love ** virtue. | = 


s o c R A x * E 7 "a ; 


101 thou art ſtill the ſame agreeable per- 2 
ſon! Whom ſhalt thou find to Las » 
in theſe dark manſions? „„ Os 7M 
Jo | » 
N thou art ſtill the ſame cenſor of i man- 
kind Whom falt thou find to perſuade 
here, thou who wilt ever be N ol „ 
8 ee ee, Wer 
A $OCRATES- by : 
l have been diſcquraged from attempting 
to perſuade men, fince I have found how ill _ 
= my. diſcourſes ſucceeded in perſuading, thee - 
to virtue. 1 2 1 
e | 
Woulan thou have n me alin poor and : 
0 8 „ e | i144 08A. 
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mean like thee, without interfering with ä 
public affai airs? 
SOCRATES,” 
Whether was it better not to interfere in 
them, or to embroil them, and become the . 
enemy of one's country? | 5 
ALCIBIADES. 

I like my character better chin thine. ' 1 
was beautiful, magnificent, full of glory, 
and living in the midſt of pleaſures, became 
the terror of the Lacedemonians and Perfians. 
The Athenians could not ſave their city, but 
by calling me back: and had they taken my 
counſel, Lyſander had never efitered their 
Harbour. As for thee, thou wert but a. 
poor, homely, Hat-noſed, bald creature, 
Who ſpenteſt thy whole life in deſcanting, 
and finding fault with men in every thing 


wr l 
£5 n 3 N 
i NY «5 þ Ys * a; S 9 
1 r A 
8 1 r n IE WES. Oey. KR g r on, 
he — — 232 oe n 
4 C - "ary 

1 * 33 


2 


the ſtage; thou wert reckoned = * 
eren, and ſo wert put to death. | 
„ SOCRATES: 

Thou huddleſt a great number of things 
together: let us examine them a little ſepa- 
rately. Thou waſt beautiful, but infamous 
for the ſhameful uſes thou madeſt of thy 
beauty: ſenſual delights' occupied thy noble 
diſpoſition. Thou hal rendered great fer- . 


e 2 mn 
rn 
R —ů— 
* 


i \ 


4 


- % 
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they do. Ariſtophanes played thee off upon 


vices . 


i 
15 
; 


1 127 my fault. 


vices to thy country; but thou haſt alſo 
done it great miſchiefs: in both the good 
and bad offices thou didſt it, it was a vain 
preſumption that actuated thee, and conſe - 
quently no real glory can ſpring to thee from 
them. The enemies of Greece, to whom 
thou hadſt devoted thyſelf, could not truſt 


thee, nor thou them. Would it not have 
been more glorious to have lived poor in thy 


native country, and there to have ſuffered 
patiently whatever barbarous men common- 

ly do to oppreſs virtue? It was better to be 
homely aud wiſe like me, than handſome 


and diſſolute as thou waſt. The only thing ; 
I can be reproached with, is, my having 


to be blinded by ſo fickle a temper as thine- 


Thy vices diſhonoured the philoſophical edu- 
cation Socrates had n on thee. There 


7285 ACD. ay 
But thy ks ſhews den art c a ;mpious 
perſon. „ Mok 74: ny oY 
3 SOCRATES. 7 1 
The impious are ſuch as broke down the 


"Mercuries.. I had rather have ſwallowed - 5 


poiſon for teaching the e and enen 
. D 2 ö 
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men, who are not able to bear it, than met 
death, like thee, in the arms of a courtezan. 
en ü 
Thy raillery was always keen. abs 
JJ» RC 
Who could ſuffer a man that was at for 
doing ſo many good things, and did fo 
many bad ones? Thou men 1 to inſult 
virtue. a = ah 
TOR AL CIK AKE 
| How: a0 the ghoſt of Socrates ages virs 
tue, it ſeems, are the fame thing?” Thou | 
doſt not want preſumption———* 
7" 8 0 e 0 a 
| „ eckött Socrates as nothing, mY thou 
chuſeſt; I give thee full liberty. But after 
beguling my hopes of the virtue I endea ! 
voured to inſtil into thee, come not alſo to 
make a mock of philoſophy, and to boaſt all 
thy actions to me: they had ſome luſtre, 0 
but no rule. Thou haſt no manner of rea- 
ſon to laugh; death has made thee as home- 
ly and flat-noſed as myſelf; what of thy * 
es now remain to thee ? 
ei 
Ah! nothing but the ſhame and ene l. 
But whither art thou going? Wherefore 
wilt thou quit me? | ; 
$0CRATES | 


4 * : 
- . # ' 
. . ö 5 
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er THE UDE Ao. 


Ti $OCRATES.. 
Farewel. As ] did not follow — thy 


ambitious expeditions into Sicily, Sparta, or 
Aſia, thou haſt no title to: follow: me into 


the Elyſian fields, whither I go to lead a 


quiet and bleſſed life with Solon, e, | 


and the other philoſophers. 
A LCOIII &D ©8.,:, | 
Ah! my dear Socrates, muſt I be benni 


ted from thee ? 4 Alas! whither thall: I go 


then! 1 | WE £3 42 | | | r 


SOCRATES; 


Along with thoſe weak and vain 1 | 
whoſe life has been a continual medley of 


good and evil, and who have: never loved 
pure virtue for any continuance. Thou 
waſt born to follow virtue; a bade 


ferred thy paſſtons: now the forſakes thee 


in her turn, and * malt ache a bans 


_ | | | 
A Le IEE DAN 


Alas! my dear Socrates, thou ahne didſt 


10 love me, wilt thou never more take any 
pity on me? Thou canſt not diſowen, for 


thou knoweſt it better than another, at 
* diſpoſition was good at bottom. 
86 en Ar ee 
£ That is what renders. thee more incxcuſe- 
D 4 . able: x 


% 


— 
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able: nature was very kind to thee, and 
thou haſt abuſed her kindneſs. My love for 
' thee, like thy noble difpoſition, has ſerved 
but to increaſe thy condemnation; I eſteem- 
ed thee for thy virtue; but at length I loved 
thee to the hazarding my own reputation. 
I ſuffered for thy ſake the being unjuſtly 
fuſpeted of monſtrous vices which I con- 
demned in the whole of my doctrine =: to 
thee I. ſacrificed my life as well as my ho- 
nour. Haſt thou forgot the expedition f 
Potidea, in which I quartered always with 
thee? A father cannot ſtick cloſer to his ſon 
than I did to thee: in all skirmiſhes I was 
ever by thy ſide. One day the fight proving. 
doubtful, thou waſt wounded; immediately 
I ruſhed in before thee, to cover thee with 
my body, as with a ſhield: I ſaved thy life, 
thy liberty, thy arms: the crown was due 
to me for that action; but I defired the 
chiefs to give it thee. I had a paſſion for 
nothing but thy glory. I ſhould never have 
believed thou could become the ſhame of 
1 thy country, and the ſource of all its i calae : 
mities. „ 
| OLE MES. 1.4 
{I imagine, my dear Socrates, thou haſt ; 


My not forgot too that other occaſion, when 


5 
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dur troops having been routed, cho wert 
retreating on foot with no ſmall difficulty, 


and I happening to come up on horſeback, 
ſtopped and beat back thy enemies, who 
were about to overwhelm thee,” 9 5 boy us 


balance accounts. 
s oOo C RAT E S8. 


With all my heart. But if I call to 00 | 
what I have done for thee, it is by no means 
to upbraid thee with it, or to praiſe myſelf; 
*tis only to ſhew what care I took to make 
thee good, and how ill thou haſt anſwered = 
: uy en * 1254) | 


4 e 
Thou haſt nothing to ſay. againſt my 
younger years. As I - liſtened to thy in- 


ſtructions, I would frequently melt into 
tears. If I ſometimes eloped from thee; _ 
when drawn away by company, thou didſt 
hunt after me, as a maſter after his runaway 


ſlave; never did I preſume to reſiſt thee ;; I 


gave ear to none but thee ;z I heangy n 
but thy diſpleaſure. 
Tis true, I laid a wager one day to give 
Hipponicus a box on the ear: I accordingly 


gave it him; and then went to- beg his par- 


don, and Ap myſelf before him, that he 
19 might puniſh me with rods: but he forgave : 


ME: me, 


— 


* 
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me, finding I had diſpleaſed him only throꝰ 
the levity of my Gy and {argon me 
diſpoſition. | 


. s O RAT E 8. | IF. 

Then thou hadſt committed but the faule | 
of a young fool: but afterwards thou didft 
commit the crimes of a villain, who regards 
Not the gods, who makes a mock of virtue 
and honour, who lays his country in aſhes 
to gratify his ambition, who carries diſſolute 
manners into foreign countries. Begone, 
thou moveſt at once my horror and com- 
paſſion. Thou waſt framed for being good, 
and haſt choſen to be bad: for which I am 
inconſolable. We muſt part. The three 
Judges will decide thy fate: but we can be 

no longer united in theſe infernal regions. - 


or T0 S404 33: 


EXD ILLDELIDE eee 
DIAL 0 0 UE XVI. 


SOCRAT ES AND XECIBLADES-- 


Good government is that where the citizens are* 
| brought up in a reverence of the laws, a love 
of their country, and of men, 0 hieb. is. the 
great country,” . ; e 


so c RATES. 25 
ELI, you are become wondrous withe 
at your own expence, as well as at 
the expence of all thoſe whom you have de- 
ceived. You might have been the worthy- 
hero of another Odyſſey; for you have-ſeen: 
the cuſtoms of more nations in your ann, 
than Ulyfles ever did in his. 
AL DAD 

It is not experience I want, but kd 
and though you jeer me, you cannot but 
confeſs a- man learns abundance of things 
when he travels, and ſtudies ſeriouſly thei 
cuſtoms and manners of ſo many: nations. 
S 0 GATE og 
It is true that ſuch a Rudy, \ were it Aigen 

: — 6 ly 


/ 
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Iy - performed, might greatly improve the 
mind: but it would require a true philoſo- 


© Pher, a perſdn of ſedateneſs and application, 
not ſwayed by ambition and pleaſure as you 


were; one free from paſſion and prejudice, 


who thould inveſcigate what were good in e» 
very people, and diſcover wherein the laws 
of each country have been profitable or hurt- 
ful to it. Upon returning from his travels, 
. ſuch a philoſopher would prove an excellent 

legiſlator. But you never were a man to 
give laws; your talent lay wholly in break- 
ing them: You were but a boy when you 
adviſed your uncle Pericles to commence x 


war, in order to avoid giving account of the 


Public money; nay, I believe that even after 

your death, you would be but a CO. 

* of the laws. ee vets 
775 ALCIBIADES. 

Let me alone, I beſeech you: the river of 
| forgetfulneſs ought to drown all my faults. 
Let us talk of the manners of nations: 
where ever I went, I found only cuſtoms, 

and bpt very few laws. All the ſavages. 
have no other rule than the uſe and exampie 
of their fathers. The Perſians themſelves, 
_ whoſe manners in the time of Cyrus have 


been ſo much boaſted, retain not the leaſt 
G | | trace 
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trace of true virtue: their valour and mag - 
nificence ſpeak a pretty. good natural diſpo- 
ſition; but it is corrupted by effeminacy an 
the groſſeſt pride. Their kings, worſhipped 
like idols, can never be honeſt men, nor 
come to the knowledge of the truth; huma- 
nity cannot bear with moderation ſo inordi- 
nate a power as theirs: they imagine every. - 
thing made for them; and ſo ſport with the 
property, the honour, and the life of all the 
reſt of mankind. Nothing betrays more 
barbarouſneſs than ſuch a form of govern- 
Ment ; for there are no longer any laws, and. 
the will of one man, whoſe paſſions are. eve-- 
TM n. is the ſole law. 
FD 
| That country could not be very. pleaſing, 
to ſo free and bold a ſpirit as yours : but do. 
not you think the liberty of Athens in ano- 
ther extreme? 5 
„ ALCIAIAD SS fi | | 

The Spartan conſtitution is the beſt I have | 

ſcen. S | 


'F 


....4,0.0K4 08h i. 
1 not the ſlavery of the Helotes appear 
contrary to humanity? Go back boldly. to 
true principles. Diveſt yourſelf of all pre- 
. Judice; and confeſs, that in 19 particular, | 


* 


a BN OR 
* 
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the Greeks are themſelves ſomewhat barba- 


rous. Is it lawful for one part of the human 


ſpecies to treat another like beaſts of burden! 2 


4 L CIBIAPDE S. 
"ny not, if they be a vanquiſhed people? ? 

| SOCRATES. 
A vanquiſhed people 1 is ſtill a : Peep; the 
right of conqueſt is a right leſs powerful. 


than that of humanity. What is called con- 
queſt becomes the height of tyranny, and 


the execration of mankind, unleſs the con- 


queror has made his conqueſt by a juſt war, 


and rendered the conquered people happy, 


by giving them ſalutary laws. It is there- 
fore unlawful for the Lacedemonians fo in- 


humanly to treat the Helotes, who are men 


as well as themſelves. What ſhocking cruel- 


ty, for one people to make nothing of the | 
life and peace of another! As the head of a 
family ought never to be ſo fond of aggran- 


dizing his houſe, as to diſturb the public 


peace and tranquillity of the whole nation, 
whereof he and his family are but a member; 
ſo it is a mad, brutal, and pernicious ende | 
for the ſovereign of a kingdom to place his 
glory in increaſing the power of his people, 


by diſturbing the quiet and liberty of the 


neighbouring nations, - people is no lefs 
_ | . 
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a member of mankind, which is the general 
| — than a family is a member of a par- 
ticular nation. Every one owes incompara- 
bly more to mankind, which is his great 
country, than to the particular country 4 
where he happens to be born: it is there- 
fore infinitely more pernicious to violate j Ju- 
ſtice between people and people, than to vio- 
late it between family and family, to the de- 
triment of one's commonwealth. To re- 
nounce a ſenſe of humanity, is not only to 
want politeneſs, and to fall into barbarouſ- 
neſs; but it is the moſt unnatural blindneſs 
of rubbert and ſavages: it is to be no n 
a man, but a Cannibal. 7 
ALCIBIADES, ' 
How angry you grow ! methinks Tp | 
were better humonred7 in the world: your 
keen ironies uſed to enn n 
in them. . : 21: x © 
1 - £002 TE 85:74 
* cannot be pleaſant upon ſo ſerious ſub- 
7 The Lacedemonians have abandoned 
all the peaceful arts, in order to keep; and 
cultivate only that of war; and as war is the 
greateſt of miſeries, they know only how to 
do evil, they value themſelves upon it; they 


hate wy thing that is not the deſtruction 
| — | 0 
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of mankind, and that cannot conduce to the 
brutal glory of an handful of men called 
Spartans. Others muſt till the ground for 
their livelihood, whilſt they reſerve them- 
ſelves to ravage the lands of their neigh» 
bours. 1 hey are not fober and ſevere upon 
themſelves, in order to be juſt and moderate 
towards others. On the contrary, they are 
hard-hearted and fierce againſt whatever is 
not their native country, as if human nature 
were not more their native country than 
Sparta. War is an evil that diſhonours 
mankind: could all hiſtories be for ever for- 
gotten, it ought to be concealed from poſte- 
rity, that men have been capable of killing 
men. All wars are civil ones; for it is ſtill 
man ſpilling his own blood, tearing out his 
own bowels: the more extenſive war is, it is 
the more fatal; therefore that of nations, 
which compoſe Arve! is yet worſe than 
that of families which diſturb a people. It 
is not lawful then to make war, but when it 
cannot be avoided, and at the laſt extremity, 
in order to repel the violence of the enemy. 
How did not Lycurgus dread to form a peo- 
ple idle and unfit for all the gentle and inno- 


cent e ee of ones and to have La 
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ven no other exerciſe to their faculties than 


that of hurting humanity by war ? 
ALCIBILIADE S. 
Your anger warms with reaſon. : but 


would you rather chuſe a people like that of 


Athens, which refines to the laſt exceſs up- 
on the- arts devoted to pleaſure? One had 


ſtill better bear with fierce wm like thoſe : 
of Lacedemon. | 


How: ſurpriſingly. are you changed 4 you 


axe no More that ſcandalous perſon. The 
banks of the Styx make fine alterations; but 


perhaps you ſpeak thus out of complaiſauce; ; 
for you were all your lifetime a Proteus in 
behaviour: but be that as it will, I confeſs 
that a people, who by a contagion of their 


manners carry luxury, effeminacy, ju . 
and deceit into other nations, do ſtill worſe. 


than one- which has no other employ ments, 
no other merit than that of ſhedding blood; 


for virtue is more precious to men than life. 


Lycurgus 3 is therefore commendable for ha- 


ving baniſhed out of his commonwealth all 
the arts that are ſubſervient only to pride 
and pleaſure: but is inexcuſable for having 
taken away agticulture, and the other arts 

neceſſary to a ſimple and frugal life. Ts it 
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not ſcandalous that a people ſhould not be 
ſufficient for itſelf, and ſnould want another 
people given to agriculture it ſu- 
Renance. 

: ALCIBIADE S. 

Well, I ſtand condemned upon that n 2 
but do not you love the ſtrict diſcipline of 
Sparta, and the inviolable ſubordination 
which there ſubjects the youth to the aged, 
better than the uncurbed wiſdom of Athens? 

ATH 

A people ſpoiled by an extenſive liberty is is 
the moſt inſupportable of all tyrants; ſo the 
populace riſen againſt the laws proves the 

moſt inſolent of all maſters. But there ſhould 
be a medium. Now this medium is, that a 
people have written laws, ever ſtanding and 
conſecrated by the whole nation; that they 
be above every thing; that thoſe who go- 
vern derive their authority ſolely from them; 
that they have all power to do good, And 
according to the laws; and that they have 
no power againſt thoſe laws to authorize e- 
vil: this is what mankind, were they not 
blind and enemies to themſelves, would un- 
animouſly eſtabliſſ for their common felicity. 
But ſome, like the Athenians, overturn the 
laws, for fear of giving too much authority 


ah 


ty 


ered only ſo far as he is himſelf, without 


not you yourſelf, who are here ſpeaking, 
flatter ſometimes the gloomy and implaca- 


Gr THEUDEAD: 9 
to the magiſtrates, by whom the laws ought 
to reign ; and others, like the Perſians, out 
of a ſuperſtitious veneration for the laws, 


become ſuch abject flaves to thoſe who 
ought to make the laws reign, that theſe 


men reign themſelves; noris there any other 


real law than their abſolute will and plea- 
ſure. Thus both ſhoot wide of the mark, 
which is'a liberty, moderated by the ſole 
authority of the laws, whereof thoſe” who 


govern ought to be nothing but the bare dę- 
fenders. He who governs ſhould be the 


molt obedient to the law: this perſon, di- 
iact from the law, is nothing; and 1s fa- 


intereſt and without paſſion; the living for 
the good of men. By this you may judge 
how far the Grecians, who ſo greatly-con- 


\. tema the Barbarians, are ſtill in barbarity 
themſelves. The Peloponneſian war, in 


which the ambitious jealouſy of two repu- 
blics made a general combuſtion for ei 
and twenty years, is a fatal proof of it. St 


ble ambition of the Lacedemonians; ſome- 


times the vainer and more ſprightly ambis . 


oo of the Athenians?” Athens, with leſs 
| = power 
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power, made greater efforts, and triumphed. 

a long time over all Greece: but at laſt ſhe 

fell all at once, the deſpotiſm of the people, 
being a furious and blind power, which ra- 

ges againſt itſelf, which is abſolute and above 

the-laws, only to complete its own deſtruc- 

tion. : a | 

ES 0 ALCIBIADE SS. 

I find Avitus was not in the wrong to or- 
der you a doſe of hemlock; and that your 


politics were yet more to be dreaded than 
your new religion. | 


— 


eee beben. 
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80 CRATES,. ALCIBIADES, AND 
| TIM ON. ä 


7 he juſt. mean between. milanthropy 15 the cor- 
rupt character 8 Alcibiades. 1 1 ie 


. TENETS” ALCIBIADES 


10 ſee you, my dear Socrates, have ſuch 
a liking for that miſanthrope, who is 


1 5 "4a very bugbear to little een, . a- 
18 \ ſtoniſhes me. 


. 
| '$0.c LAT KE 8. 


the moſt oppoſite ſhapes, becauſe you Keep 


oF THE DEAD. | 9 
3.0.08 0,0 RA TEES. 
You Should be much more aſtoniſhed at 
his alin familiar with me. 
UTUINFOWe N 
They have accuſed me of hating men, 
and indeed 1 do not deny it. Let any one 
but behold . what make they are of, and 


then judge if I be in the wrong. To hate 


mankind is to hate an evil beaſt, a multitude 8 
of fools, rogues, Hatterers, wanne 1 un- 
grateful wretches. 


ie CUI NS WS: . pr 
A fine catalogue of words upon my word! 


| But what better is it to be fierce, diſdainful, 
unſociable, and continually ſnarling? For 
my part, I find that fools make me merry, 


and men of ſenſe give me ſatisfaction. I de- 


ſire to pleaſe them in my turn, and can re- 
liſh any thing in order to be agreeable f in 


. 
TI MO Ne | | 
As for my part I reliſh nochingy ; every = 


thing diſpleaſes me, every thing is falſe, pre- 


poſterous and inſupportable: every thing 


vexes me, and raiſes my averſipn. You are 


2 Proteus, who aſſume indifferently all, even 


to none. T heſe n which coſt _ 
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you nothing, ſpeak a heart void of princi- 
ples either of juſtice or truth. Virtue, with 
you, is but a ſpecious name, nor is there any 
fixed. What you approve at Athens, you 
condemn at Lacedemon. In Greece you are 
a Greek, in Aſia a Perſian: and neither 
gods, laws, nor country can reſtrain you. 
Tou follow but one rule, which is the: paſ- 
ſion of pleaſing, of dazzling, of domineer- 
ing, of living amidſt delights, and of em- 
broiling ſtates. O heavens ! that ſuch a man 
ſhould be ſuffered upon earth, and other 
men not be aſhamed of admiring him! Alci- 
biades is beloved of men, Alcibiades who 
makes ſport of them, and by his crimes in- 
volves them in ſo many misfortunes. For 
my part, I hate Alcibiades, and all the fools 
that love him, and ſhould be very ſorry to 
be loved by them, ſince they can love no- 
ching but evil. 
 ALCIBIADES. 
A very obliging declaration truly! How: 
ever, I do not in the leaſt take it ill. You 
place me at the head of all mankind, and ſo 
do me a great deal of honour. My fide is 
rather ſtronger than yours; but you have 
a good heart, and do not fear to ere 

againſt us all. 


| 


13 


2 


r 


Dr inn 
1 ſhould abhor not to ſtand ſingle, when I 
ſee the meanneſs, the cowardice, the levity, 
the corruption and pollution of all the men 
that cover r the face of the earth. _ 
| ALCIBIADES. 
vo you W none? ; 
1 n ee 1% l Ve 
No, not one indeed, * ns leſs than an- 


one I 7. £4: 
ö J * 9 ; , « - E 4 * * 4 * 
other 1 a9. ra pat Bod Urn is 


nie 1 BI: 4 D. E. 6 NEL 
What! not eue 2 you hate your- 
n too? 
{77 on 
Sins ; I often hate myſelf, when 1. catch 
n in __ weakneſs.” WR 
A L C IBIA D E S. 


is there more hateful than a man that has 


forgot that he is a man; Who hates his own _ 
nature, who beholds nothing but with ab- 
horrence, and with a ſavage melancholy, 


which turns every thing into poiſon, and 
renounces all manner of ſociety, though man 
be created only to be ſociable? | 

T INM O N. 


| Give 1 me men imple and upright, full * 
juſtice, 


bi 40 mighty well, and are © the: a 7 
blame; that you do not do ſo always. What 


— 
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juſtice, and every way good, and I'll SY | 
them, I'll never forſake them, Til adore them 
like deities upon earth. But ſo long as yeu 
Hall give me men that are not men, foxes 
in cunning, and tygers in cruelty. who ſhall 
have the face, the body, the human voice, a 
monſter's heart, like the Syrens ; humanity 
| itſelf will make me abhor and fly from them. 
| FER HT PS tr + e 
We muſt then make you men on purpoſe, 
Is it not better to ſuit one's ſelf to men ſuch 
| ns one finds them, than to reſolve to hate 
them till they ſuit themſelves to us? With ſo 
| critical a moroſeneſs, one paſſes life diſmally, 
deſpiſed, derided, deſerted, and taſtes not a- 
ny pleaſure. For my part, I go entirely by 
the cuſtoms, manners, and fancies of each 
people; I every where make merry, and do 
any thing with men I chuſe: the philoſophy 
" which tends only to make a philoſopher an 
owl, is very unfit for practice; one would 
need in this world a philoſophy more con- 
deſcending and ſociable. Honeſt men are 
to be gained by virtuous motives ; the vo- 
luptuous by their pleaſures, and knaves by 
their intereſt. This is the ſole real notion 
ot life ; E Ty thing elſe 1 15 viſion and melan- 
1 "OM" 5 


Pe 


— 
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choly, which ſhould be purged —_ with a 


little hellebore. : the 


| TIMON. . | 

To talk thus is to annihilate virtue, and 
to turn good men into ridicule: fo contagi- 
ous a fellow would not be ſuffered in any 
well ordered republic: but alas! Where is 
that republic here below? O my dear Socra- 
tes! when ſhall we ſee yours? To- morrow, 
yea, to-morrow would 1 retire to it, were 
it once begun: but I could wiſh we went 


far from all known lands, and founded that 


bleſſed colony of pure hom ht in the At- 


lantic iſle. 


41 C1114 8. 
| Oh! you do not conſider that you ks 
carry yourſelf thither. You ſhould firſt be 
reconciled · with yourſelf, with whom "ou 
my you arg ſo often at variance. | 

eee | 
— at it as you will, tn is more 


ſerious. - Yes, I maintain that I often hate 


myſelf, and that I have reaſon to do ſo. 
When I find a1 nt ſoftened by pleaſures, ſo 
far as to bear men's vices, and even on the 


point of complying with them; when I per- 
- ceive reviving within me ſelf-intereſt, vo: 


” luptuouſneſs, a tenderneſs for a vain repu- 
Vor. I. oe. dation 5 


, 
- 
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tation amongſt fools and miſcreants ; then 
do J imagine myſelf almoſt like them, I be- 
gin a proceſs againſt myſelf, I deteſt, and 
cannot bear mylelf. 
ALCIBTADES. 

And who afterwards makes your agree- 

ment? Do you make it up ſecretly with youre 


| Tear without any umpire? 


T0015; 
Why, after having condemned myfelf 1 
reform and reclaim myſelf. 
14535 AD*C:T'B LA DiBiS: 
+ There muſt then be a good many people 


in yourſelf? One corrupted man drawn a- 


way by bad example; a ſecond, who repri- 

mands the former: and a third, who makes 

them friends again, by reclaiming him who 

was debauched. C by 
TIMO N. 

Play the fool as much as you pleaſe: wich 
you the company is not ſo numerous; for 
there is in your heart but one man, ever 
pliant and depraved, who diſguiſes himſelf 


in an hundred different forms, in order to | 


be ene equally capable of doing miſchief. 
A LEH ADEG. 

Bo chere is none upon earth, + good but . 

AY Ours, 


* 


yourſelf, nor are you ſo but in certain * 


riods? . ar 6c 
TIM O N. 


1 1 know not any good thing o or wor- 


thy to be love. 11 
12 ALCIBIADE 8, Fine 
Af you know not any thing goed, any 
thing that does not ſhock you, either in o- 
thers or yourſelf: if life be entirely diſguſt- 
ful to you, you ought to get rid of it as 


| {ſoon as you can, and take leave of ſo bad 


company. Why ſhould you live to be vex- 
ed at every thing, and to find fault with 
every thing from the riſing of the ſun to its 


going down ? Do you not know that Athens 


wants neither running cords nor precigianss; 
*I Mon, 
1 ſhould be tempted to do what you, 1 
did I not fear to do a pleaſure o ſo many 
men, who deſerve to have none done them. 


AL C I. S814 ESP ag: 


' 


But ſhould you. have no regret to leave 


any body? Think well before you ſpeak. 
* M 
I ſhould have: a little regret to leave Socra- 
tes; but 1 F 


Ws 


ALS IBIA DES. 


18 Hah! do you not know that he i is 2 man 5 | 3, 


b-2 TIMO. 
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> Dp 5a'todcy'rs. 
TIMON:. TT 

No, I am not well aſſured of it: nay, I 
ſometimes doubt of it; for he reſembles the 
reſt but little. He appears to me void of 
artifice, void of intereſt, void of ambition: 
I find him juſt, fincere, equal. Were there 
in the world ten men like him, I really be- 
lieve he would reconcile me with humanity. 
AG 01.97 & D 5; 

Well then, be adviſed by him: ask 14 
whether reaſon permits any one to be a man- 
hater to the degree you are. 5 0 

T I'M ON. | 
I will; and tho' he hath always been too 
eaſy and too ſociable, I do not fear to en- 
gage to follow his counſel. © O my dear So- 
crates! When I behold men, and then calt 
my eyes upon you, I am tempted to think 
that you are Minerva deſcended in human 
ſhape to inſtruct her city. Speak honeſtly, 
. would you adviſe me to re-enter into the 
poiſoned ſociety of wicked, blind and deceit- 
ful men: 8 


— — — 8 
2 . 
* 
— 


ß - +i- 
No: 1 never ſhall adviſe you to re-engage | 
i in aſſemblies of the people, or in 
banquets full of licentiouſneſs, or in any ſo- 8 
ciety with a great number of citizens; for 
1 c.rowds 


OR — oye en ů wad," ona, * 


W 
— — 
> 


3 * 


— 
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_ crowds! are always corrupt. An honeſt and 
peaceable ſolitude, ſheltered from men's 
paſſions; and from one's own, is the only ſi - 
tuation befitting a real philoſopher; but we 
are to love men, and to do them good, not- 
withſtanding their failings: we are to expect 
from them nothing but ingratitude, and to 
ler ve them without intereſt, To live amongſt 
them in order to deceive them, to dazzle 
them, and to Procere from them wherewith- 
al to gratify one's paſſions, is to be the moſt 
wicked of men, and. to pave the way for 
misfortunes deſerved. But to keep at a 
diſtance, and yet near enough to inſtruct 
and ſerve certain men, is to be a beneficent 
deity upon earth. The ambition of Alcibiades 
is hurtful: but your miſanthropy is 2a weak 
virtue mixed with a moroſeneſs of temper. 
Your crabbed and impatient virtue cds 
ſufficiently bear with the vice of others; tis 
a love of ourſelves that makes us grow im- 
patient, when we cannot reform others to 
the degree we could wiſh. Philanthropy 
is a virtue kind, patient, and diſintereſted; 
which bears evil without approving it: it 
Waits for men; in nothing indulging 1 its own. 
-taſte, or its own conveniency : it learns 
now the conſciouſneſs of its own weakneſs, 
1 nn 
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to bear with that of others: it is never dif- 
appointed by the moſt deceitful and moſt un- 
grateful men; for it neither hopes nor 
wiſhes any thing from them for its own in- 
tereſt. It asks nothing of them but for 
their real good: it never tires in this diſin- 
tereſted goodneſs: it imitates the Gods, who. 
have given men life, without being needful: 
of their incenſe or burnt- -offerings. 
7 (OTE WH} ri 
But I do not deſpife men out of ne 
nity; I deſpiſe them only becauſe I cannot 

help it, becauſe they are deſpicable; tis. 
their depravation I hate, and their perſons, 
becauſe. they are depraved. *' 
1001 e at 3 iy þ 
Well, T1 imagine ſo: hut if vou bates | 


ly the evil in man, why. do you not love 


man, in order to deliver him from that evil, 

and to make him good? A phyſician hates, 
the fever, and all the other diſeaſes that. 
torment the bodies of men; but he- does by 
no means hate the diſeaſed. Vices are diſ- 
eaſes of the ſoul; be then a wiſe and chari- 
table phyſician, who, far from hating his 


patient, ſtudies to cure him out of love to. 


him. The world is a great hoſpital of all : 


 avarige, 


"(5108 which ought to excite your Pity x I 
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avarice, ambition, envy and anger, are 


greater and more dangerous ſores in minds, 


than abſceſſes and ulcers are in bodies. Cure 
all the patients you can cure, and pity an 
thoſe that ſhall prove incurable. 5 


TIM ON. = 


0 my dear Socrates, that is, a ophilas 


eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed. There is a great 


diſcaſes of the body: diſcaſes are evils ſuffe- 
red, and not done: we are not guilty, we we 
are to be pitied for them. But as for vices, 


they are voluntary, they render the will 
culpable: they are not evils ſuffered, they 
are evils done: theſe evils deſerve indigna- 


tion and chaſtiſement, and not compaſſion. | 
FOCRATES::*Y 


It is true there are two ſorts of diffs of 


men : the one involuntary and innocent, the 


other voluntary, and which render the pa- 


tient culpable. But as evil will is the great- 


eſt of evils, vice is the moſt deplorable of all 
diſeaſes. The wicked man, who makes others. 


fuffer, ſuffers himſelf from his wickedneſs, 
and draws upon his head the puniſhments 
which the juſt Gods owe him: he is there- 
fore more to be pitied than an innocent pa- 


tient. Innocence 1 is a precious health of the- 
E 4 5 ſoul; 
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odds between the vices of the ſoul and the 
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ſoul; it is a refuge and conſolation in the 
moſt terrible pains. What! ſhall you ceaſe 
to pity a man, becauſe he labours under the 
moſt fatal malady, which is evil will? Were 
his diſeaſe but in the foot, or in the hand, 
you would pity him; and you do not pity 
him when it has e the bottom of 
his heart. 


» 1:4 LS 0-8 8 


TIMON. 
Well, I allow that we ſhould pity the 
wicked, but not love them. 
FFV 

We ſhould not love them for their 5 | 
neſs; 3 but we ſhould love them in order to 
cure them of it. Yor therefore love man 
without thinking you do; for compaſſion is 
a love which grieves at the harm of the 
perſon beloved. Do you know what hin- 
ders you from loving the wicked? It is not 
your virtue, but the imperfections of the 
virtue that is in you. Imperfect virtue {inks 
under the weight of the imperfections of 
others. We alſo love ourſelves too much, 
to be always able to bear what is contrary 
ta our taſte and maxims. Self- love will no 
more be contradicted by vice than by virtue. 
We are incenſed at the ungrateſul, becauſe 


love 5 


e deſire gratitude from a principle of ſelf- 


1 
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love. Perfect virtue detaches ai man from 
himſelf, and makes him unwearied in bear- 
ing the weakneſs of others. The greater 
diſtance we are from vice, the more patient 
and calm are we in our application to cure 
it. Imperfect virtue is ſuſpicious, cenſori- 
ous, crabbed, ſevere and implacable. Vir- 
tue which has come the length of aiming at 
nothing but good, is always equal, kind, 
aftable, compaſſionate: it is neither ſurpriſed 
nor ſhocked at any thing ; it entirely denies. 
itſelf, and n of eee but 1 


e BE 


good. | 
| TIM ON- 
It is eaſy to ſay all that, but not. ſo eaſy 
to Go it. 


SOCRATES | 
O my dear Timon, groſs and blind men 
fancy that you are a miſanthrope, becauſe: 
you have carried virtue too far; 1 again 
maintain to you, that if you were more vir- 
tuous, you would do as I tell you: you 
would ſuffer yourſelf to be carried away, nei - 
ther by your ſavage humour nor by your 
melancholy of temper, nor yet by your diſ- 
guſts, nor by the impatience men's failings 
occaſion you. *Tis through loving yourſelf 
too much, that you can no lobges love other 
T 5 #) 14530; imperfect... 
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imperfe&t men. If you were perfect, you 
would, like the immortals, eafily forgive 
men for being imperfect. Why not ſuffer 
meekly what the Gods,: who are ſo much 
better than you, ſuffer. That delicacy which 
makes you ſo eaſily offended, is a real im- 
perfection. Reaſon, that can put up with 
none but reaſonable things, tho? it fire only 
againſt what is falſe, is but a ſort of half 
reaſon. Perfect reaſon goes _ farther: it 
peaceably bears the unreaſonableneſs of o- 
' thers: ſuch is the principle of compaſſionate 
and ſelf-denied virtue, which is the true 
bond of ſociety. 
ALCIBIADES. | 
Indeed, Timon, you are finely confuted 
with your ſurly, cenſorious virtue: *tis to 
love one's ſelf too much, to chuſe to 
live all alone ſolely for one's ſelf, and not 
to be able to ſuffer the leaſt thing that claſhes 
with one's own fentiments. When a perſon - 
does not love himſelf ſo much, he my 
gives up himſelf to others. 
n 
Stop, if you pleaſe, Alcibiades, you EN | 

-efily miſapply what I have been Gying. 
There are two Ways of giving up one's ſelf 
to men: the firſt is, to get one's ſelf be- 
loved, not in order to be their idol, but to 
employ 
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employ their confidence towards making 
them good. This philanthropy-1 is all divine; 
there 1s another, which 1s a counterfeit coin: 
when we give up ourſelves to men, in order 
to pleaſe them, to dazzle them, to uſurp au- ; 
thority over them by flattering them; it is 
not them we love, but ourſelves: we then 
act only through vanity and "intereſt; we. 
pretend to give up ourſelves to others, in 
order to poſſeſs them. Such a falſe man- 
lover is like an angler who throws a baited 
hook; he appears to feed the filhes, but. 
latches them, and kills them. All tyrants, . 
magiſtrates, and politicians, who have am- 
bition, appear beneficent and generous "Thy 
they ſeem to give up themſelves, and at the 
ſame time want to catch the people: they- 
throw the hook in entertainments, in private 
parties, in public aſſemblies. They are not 
ſociable for the intereſt of men, but in order 
to enſnare them. They have a flattering, 
infinuating, cunning wit, to corrupt the: 
manners, like courtezans, and to bring into- 
ſlavery all they have occaſion for. The belt. 
things when corrupted become the work.. _ 
Such men are the bane of mankind... The 
ſeli-love of a miſanthrope is but ſavage and: 


uſeleſs to the world; but that of thoſe falſe 
E 6 | - Many 


— 
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man-lovers is treacherous and tyrannieal. 


They promiſe all the ſocial virtues, and make 


of ſociety but a trade, in which they want 
to draw every thing to themſelves, and to 
ienfſlave all the citizens. The man-hater 
cauſes more fear and leſs mifchief. A 
lerpent which flides among the flowers is 
more to be dreaded than a ſavage beaſt that 
runs towards his hole the moment he per- 
CELVES you. | 
ALCIBIADES. 
Timon, let us withdraw; we have had 
enough of it, and have each of us got a 
good leflon ; let him profit by it that can; 
but I fancy we fhall profit little by it. You 
will ſtill be furious againſt all mankind, and 
I ſhall go again and be a Proteus between 
the king of Perſia and the Greeks. 
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OO STI 
DIALOGUE XVII. 


A LCI BIADES AND PERICLES. 
Without dives, the greateſt talents are reckoned 
| as _— after _— es ; 


PERICLE s. 


Y dear nephew, I am reiter to ſee 
thee again. I had n an affec- 
tion for 8 
41 CIBIA DES. 
That thou didſt ſufficiently ſhew from my 
very infancy: but I never was ſo needful of 
thy aſſiſtance as I am at preſent. Socrates, 
whom I met with juſt now, has made me ap- 
prehend ſomewhat from the three Judges, 
before whom I am about to appear. 
i P ERIC LES. £ 
Alas! my dear nephew, we are now no 
longer at Athens: thoſe three inexorable old 
fellows pay no regard to eloqt ence: I my- 
ſelf have felt their rigour; and Trey that 
thou Ware 1 not be free from it. | | 
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| ALCIBIADES. | 
What, -is there no way of gaining thoſe 
ſame three perſonages? Are they inſenſible 
to flattery, to pity, to the graces of oratory, 
to poetry, to muſic, to ſubtile arguments, to 
the recital of noble exploits? | 

| Lacs. 145, 
Thou well knoweſt, that if eloquence had 
here any power, without vanity, my chance 
thould have been as good as another's : but 
nothing is to be gained here by ſpeaking. 
Thoſe flattering touches that delighted the 
Athenians; thoſe convincing turns, thoſe 
inſinuating ways that lay hold of men by 
their advantages and paſſions, are not of the 
leaſt uſe here. The ears are ſtopt, and the 
hearts of iron. I who died in the woful Pe- 
loponneſian war, am nevertheleſs puniſhed 
for it. I might well have been forgiven 
a fault which coſt me my life, and indeed 
it was you who were the occaſion of com- 
eg 2 | 
A LC LB I- A D E 8. 

It is true, 1 counſelled thee to commence 
a war rather than give an account: but is 
not that the way of the world? When a man 
governs a ſtate, he looks at home, and con- 


ſults his own conveniency, his own reputa- 


— 
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tion, his own intereſt, in the firſt place, let 
o the public go as it may: elſe who would be 
ble the fool to give himfelf the trouble of go- 
verning, of watching night and day in or- 
der to make others fleep er ? Do your 
Judges here count this amiſs ? | 

NWG 

3 Ay, ſo much amiſs, that after ne 
the plague in that curſed war, wherein I 
loſt the confidence of the people, I have 


4 here ſuffered great tortures for diſturbing 

A the peace unſeaſonably. By this thou mayſt 
7 judge, my, poor nephew, whether op pa 

| come off any eaſier.  _. 4 

4 |  ALCIBIADES.. | 

£ This | is ill news indeed. The living, when 
much vexed at any thing, are apt to ſay, 1 

| wiſh I were dead: I, on the contrary, can 

| 


heartily ſay, I wiſh 1 were vs and well a- 
gain | | 
PERICLES. 

Oh! thou no longer ſtalkeſt in ab gay, 
trailing purple robe, wherewith thou didſt 
charm all the Athenian and Spartan ladies. 
Thou wilt be puniſhed, not only for what 
thou haſt done thyſelf, but alſo: 5 * 
, thou didſt adviſe me to do. 8 
'D I * 


DIALOGUE XIX. 


ALCIBIADES, MERCURY, AND 
= CHARON. 


Charadter of a gone prince corrupted by ambi- 
lion and the love of pleaſure... 


CHARON. 

HO is it thou bringeſt there? He 
looks wondrous big : what has he 
got more than another to be fo yur 1 1 155 
of? 
MERCURY. ee 
He was beautiful, well-made, valiant, e- 
loquent, fit to charm all the world. Nevet 
was man ſo pliant. Proteus-like, he would 
aſſume all kinds of ſhapes. At Athens, he 
was delicate, learned, and polite ; at Sparta, 
rough, auſtere and laborious ; in Aſia, ef- 
feminate, ſoft, and magnificent like the Per- 


fians. In Thrace he was ever on horſeback, 


and drank like Silenus: and thus hath he 
embroiled and overturned every thing in all 


the — he has N through. 
b C H. A R 0 N. 
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CHAR ON. „ 

But will he not alſo overturn my a0 
which is old, thou knoweft, and leaky? 
What hadft Wen dd io e a bargain? 
Thou hadſt better left him among the li- 
ving; he would have occaſioned wars, 
ſlaughters, deſolations, which would have 
ſent us numbers of ghoſts ; as for his own, 
it frightens me: What do they call bim? 

XE RC UA. | 

Alcibiades. Didit thou never bear of | 

him? 
5 c HAR ON. 
Alcibiades! every ghoſt that comment 
ens me with him: he has given me a good 
deal of trouble with all thoſe he hath been 
the death of in ſo many wars. Is it not he, 
who having fled to Sparta after the impie- 
ties he had committed at . debauched 
the wife of king Agis? ki 
MERCURY. 
The very ſame. 
CHARON. 13 

I am afraid he will do the like with i Pins 
ſerpine. For he is genteeler and more en- 
gaging than our king Pluto. But Pluto is 
not to be jeſted with. nen 
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5 MERCURY. 
Kehrer him up to thee ſuch as he 1 is: if 


be make as great an uproar in Pluto's regt- 
ons, as he has done all his life upon earth, 


this will no longer be the kingdom of ſilence. 


But queſtion him a little bie he will behave. 


Hark ye, Alcibiades, tell Charon how thou 


intendeſt to behave here below. 
I a  ALCIBIADE S. 

Behave why I intend to carry fair with 
every body, to adviſe Charon to double his 


fare, Pluto to make war upon Jupiter, in 
order to be chief of the gods, ſeeing Jove 


| governs men ſo badly, and the empire of the 
dead is more extenſive than that of the li- 


ving. What has he to do above yonder in 


his Olympus, when he lets every thing on 


earth go at random ? It is far better to ac- 


knowledge, as ſovereign of deities, him who 
puniſhes crimes here below, and | corrects 
whatever his brother through lis indolence 
has ſuffered to go out of order. As for Pro- 
' ſerpine, I ſhall tell her tidings of Sicily, 


which ſhe was ſo fond of; I, with my lyre, 
ſhall chant the ſongs made there in honour 


of her; I ſhall talk to her of the nymphs 


with 3 ſhe was gathering flowers, when, «| 


Pluto came and run away with her; I ſhall 
| likewiſe - 


4 


* 


that > 555 ſhall ſee. 


| time. 


M 15 
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likewiſe tell her all my adventures; and it 
will be ſtrange ill luck if I do not pleaſe her. 

EP 
Thou wilt govern all hell, PIF engage for 
this; Pluto will call thee into his council, 
and will not gain much by fo doing. But 
this ts ſome comfort for my father Jupiter, 
win thou wouldſt have dethroned. 
il 4 L C IB IAD E 8. 5 
Pluto will gain a great 4 27 it and 


bi Ws Wins en 
Thou gaveſt vricked anke in r lifes 


N A rei BIA „ 1 475 
 Igave good ones too. 10 | 
MERCURY. 353362 hes 
Was that of the Sicilian eddiwetirihis a very 
viſe: one? Were the Ane 1 ann 


41 eins. = Mee 
It; is true, I gave the Athenians my advice 
to attack the Syracuſans, not only with a 


view of ſubduing all Sicily and then Afric, 


but alſo of keeping Athens in a ſtate of de- 
pendence upon me. When you have to do 


„with a fickle, unequal, unreaſonable people, 


you . muſt not 12 te lie idle; you muſt 
always. 


A 
* 
1 — 
4 
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always keep them involved in ſome great 
perplexity, that they may continually ſtand 
in need of you, and never have time to 
think of cenſuring your conduct. But that 
affair, though ſomewhat hazardous, would 
nevertheleſs have ſucceeded, had I had the 
management of it. I was recalled to A- 
thens upon a foolith butineſs; about thoſe 
mutilated ſtatues forſooth; after my depar- 
ture Lamachus periſhed like a hot-headed 
fool. Nicias was a great indolent fellow, 
always fearful and irreſolute. They that are 
ſo much afraid have more to fear than o- 
thers ; for they loſe the advantages that for- 
tune preſents to them, and prevent none of 
the inconveniences which they have foreſeen. 
I was accuſed alſo of having, in a debauch 
with ſome libertines, made a ludicrous cele- 
bration of the myſterious rites of Ceres. It 
was imagined too, that.I performed the 
principal part there, namely, that of prieſt. 
But it was all nonſenſe, ey Coun never 
convict me of it. | Ft $5020 
MERCURY. 
| Nonſenſe! What was the reaſon then thou- 
never daredſt to preſent u and n 


ou accuſations. | wy 
Aer 


r THE DBAD-i - WY 
4A IL e TAB Bb. ent 

I would have delivered myſelf up to enn 
had any thing elſe been in queſtion; but as 
my life was concerned, I would not have 
Wen it even to my own mother. 

MERCURY. * - 

What a cowardly anſwer! Art thou not 
aſhamed to make it me? Thou who in thy 
moſt tender infancy could venture thy life 
to the mercy of a brutal car-man, didſt not 
dare to put thy life into the hands of the 
Judges, to ſave thy honour in thy riper 
years. Ah! my friend, thou muſt have 
been conſcious of guilt. | 

AL CEBTADE SS: 
Vou do not conſider, that a child who i 1s 
at play upon a road, and unwilling to break 
off his ſport” to let a cart go paſt, will do a 
thing out of ſpite and ſtubbornneſs that a 
man would never do from. the dictates of 
reaſon. But in ſhort, you may ſay what ; 
pleaſe, I feared my envyers, and the folly of- 
the people, who run.into a holy madneſs, 
whenever any of your deities came in n que - 
ſtion. | 


| xt K U xy ny 
Quite the language of a libertine! 1 cowl 
* hay a Wager that thou hadſt ridiculed the 
| myſteries , 


x 


* 
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myſteries of Eleuſinian Ceres. As for my fi- 
gures, I do not in the leaſt doubt but thou 
wert the breaker of them. 

C HAAR ON. | 

1 will by no means receive into my boat 
this enemy of the gods, this plague of man. 

13 & 1 An. 235 

Thou muſt receive me: whither wouldſt 
thou have me go then? 

CHAR ON. 

Back to the: earth, to torment all the li- 
ving, and to make ſome more noiſe there. 
This here is the manſion of ſilence and reſt. 

„„ CIS MAD Bobo. 5, 

Ah ! pray let me not wander on the Sty- 
gian banks, like the dead deprived of burial. 
My foul was too great amongſt men to re- 
ceive ſuch an indignity. But after all, fince 
I have had funeral honours, I can compel 
Charon to ferry me over. If 1 have lived a 
wicked lite, the infernal judges will puniſh 
me for it; but as for this 1 old Talente 1 
hall oblige him: — 
| CA RO Wo. © 

Since thou talkeſt in ſo high a ſtrain, 1 
would know how thou wert buried; for they 
talk very confuſediy about thy death. Some 


fay thou wert allaſſinated in a courtezan' 8 
| arms; 


o 
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arms; 2 glorious death for one who affects 
the great perſonage: others ſay thou wert 
burned. Now till ſuch time as the fact be 
cleared up, 1 laugh at thy haughtineſs, and 
do aſſure thee, that thou ſhalt not come in- 
to my boat. 
. ALCIBIADES 

It will not be difficult to relate my laſt + 
venture; it is not a little to my honour, 
and crowns a glorious life. Lyſander Know- 
ing what miſchicf I had done the Lacedemo- 
nians by ſerving my country in the field, and 
by negotiating for it with the Perſians, re- 
ſolved to require Pharnabazus. to put me to 
death. This Pharnabazus commanded upon 
the coaſts of Aſia in name of the great king. 
As for me, upon ſeeing with what raſhneſs 
the Athenian chiefs behaved, and that they 
would not ſo much as hear my advice; while 
their fleet lay in the river Egos near.the Hel- 
leſpont, I foretold them their deſtruction, 
which ſoon after came to paſs; and I retired 
to a place in Phrygia, which the Perſians . 
had given me to ſubſiſt on; there I lived 


content, out of conceit with fortune, by 


1 I had been fo oft beguiled ; and now 
tho ght of nothing but enjoying _ myſelf. 


The courtezan Timandra was with me. 
| Pharna- 
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Pharnabazus, not daring to refuſe my death 
to the Lacedemonians, ſent his brother Mag- 
naeus to cut off my head, and burn my bo- 

dy: but he and all his Perſians together, 
durſt not come into the houſe where I was; 
they ſet fire to it on all ſides, not one of 
them having the courage to come 1n and at- 
tack me. As ſoon as I perceived their de- 
ſign, I threw upon the flames all my cloaths, 
and all the houſchold-furniture, even the ve- 
ry carpets, that came next to hand; then I 
- wrapped my left hand in my cloak, and 
with my right graſping my naked ſword, [I 
ruſhed out of the houſe through the midſt 
of my enemies, without receiving the leaſt 
hurt from the flames; nay ſcarce did they 


ſinge my cloaths. All the barbarians took 


to their heels the moment they ſaw me; 

but as they fled they poured back ſuch a 

| ſhower of darts and arrows upon me, that J 

fell transfixed. Whenever they were gone 

off, Timandra, came and took my body, 

_ wrapt it up, and gave it burial in the moſt 

Honourable manner ſhe was able. 
MERCURY. 

Was not this Timandra mother to the ce- 
lebrated courtezan of Corinth, called Lais? 

| 7 oe LIE Ts 


Fx vv 


od BY. . . , ],. 
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ALCIBIADE S. 

The fame. Now this is the hiſtory of my 
death and burial, have you any difficulty 
yet — oh : 

CHARON. . 

Yes; a great one doubtleſs, which 1 Go 


iy thee to remove. 


| ALCIBIADES. 
Name it : we ſhall ſee. 


c HAAR ON. 
| Thou hadſt no way to ſave thyſelf from 
the burning, but by ruſhing, like a deſpe- 
rado, through the midſt of thine enemies; 
and thou pretendeſt that Timandra, who lay 
buried in the ruins of that houſe, ſuffered 
not any harm. Beſides, I hear ſeveral ghoſts 


ſay, that neither the Lacedemonians nor the 


Perſians were the occaſion of thy death; 
but aſſure, that thou hadſt ſeduced a virgin 
of a very noble family, according to thy lau- 
dable cuſtom; and that her brothers reſol- 
ving to revenge the W ol thee 
to be buried alive. 
Sr 
Be it as ĩt will; thou canſt not doubt, even 
according to this account, but 1 have been 
buried like other dead perſons. <1 
Vol. I. F CAI ON. 


* 


- 


: 
+ : 
— 
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C HA R ON. 

But thou haſt not received the hononrs 
of burial. Thou ſeekeſt for ſubtilties. I ſee 
plainly thou haſt been a 1 ſhuffling 
fellow. ; 

\ A L c IBIADE $% 


I was buried like other dead n and 


that is ſufficient. Wouldſt thou have Ti- 
mandra come and bring thee my aſhes, or 


ſend thee a certificate? But if thou wilt ſtill 
diſpute the matter, I appeal to the three jud- 


ges here below; let me go over to plead. my 
cauſe before them. WT 

1.1, GAO 

Right! thou wouldſt have gained it did 


thou but get over. What a cunning fellow: 


here is! „„ 
1 l 


The truth muſt be owned. ** Ic came Teh 
long, I ſaw the urn wherein the cour- 


tezan was faid to have put her gallant's 
aſhes. A man who had ſo much the knack 
of tay the women could never. want 


burial; he has had honours,” lamentations, 


tears, many more than, he deſerved. 
of 11 AB.CTBIAD BSE 


I take inſtruments that Mercury faw my. 
Alhes 1 in an urn: ſo now I command Charon, | 


5 5 at | 


. 
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at his peril, to receive me ito his bark; he : 
has no longer any right to refuſe me. 
"MERCURY. | 

Il pity him for having any en te to «oh 
with-thee: wicked wretch, thou haſt. been 2 
general incendiary ;- it was thou who didft 
kindle that frightful war in all Greece; thou 
art the cauſe that the Athenians and Lacedes 
monians have been eight and twenty years 
in arms Geer each e both by ſea and 
r F Adil 73 


| ALCIBIADES.. F 2 1 
Fe was not the reaſon oſ it; you fould | 
vlame my uncle Pericles? for it.. 
oh N K CU ET; 2 
Pericles, it is true, began that dreadful 
war, but it was by thy advice. Doſt thou 
not remember one day, that thou didit go and 
knock at his door? His ſervants told thee 
ke had not time to ſee thee, becauſe he was 
1 engaged in the accounts he was to give in 
Xo the Athenians, of the adminiſtration of 
the republic's revenues. To which thou 
madeſt anſwer: Inſtead of thinking to give 
an account, he would do much better to 
think of ſome expedient of never giving 
any. The expedient with which thou didſt 
in him, was, to embroil affairs, codes 3 
Fn | Ci gin FEY: 


; 
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gin a war, and to keep the people in confu- 
ſion. Pericles was corrupt enough to be 
counſelled by thee: he began a war, and 
was killed in it: thy country has almoſt pe- 
riſhed likewiſe, having therein loſt its liber- 
ty. After this need we wonder if Archeſtra- 
tus ſaid, that all Greece was not able to ſup- 
port two Alcibiades'? Timon, the miſan- 
thrope, was no leſs pleaſant in his melan- 
choly, when full of indignation againſt the 
Athenians, in whom he could perceive no 
remains of virtue, and meeting thee one day 
in the ſtreet, he ſaluted thee, and graſped 
thy hand, ſaying, Courage, my boy, pro- 
vided thou continue to increaſe in authority, 
thou wilt ſoon bring upon theſe re, all 
the miſeries they deſerve. 
4A LCIBIAPD ES. 
Muſt we be kept up with the ayings of 
2 1 nes who I every 
body ? | 
MERCURY | ' 
We ſhall leave the melancholy ed. ns 
But the advice thou gaveſt to Pericles, was 
it not a thief's advice? 
„Ann 
Friend Mercury, it does not belong to: 
dee to of thief; tis well known that 
thou 


thou haſt ow pradiſed chat trade: a ſhar- 

per-god is not a very fit perſon to reprove 

men of diſhoneſty in e money-alfirs 
MERCURY. 

Charon, intreat thee; to ferry him over 
as faſt as poſſible; for we ſhall gain nothing 
at his hand. Take care only that he do 
not outwit the three Judges, and Pluto him- 
ſelf: warn them from me that he is a villain 
capable of raiſing a general revolt among tlie 
dead, and of deſtroying the moſt peaceful of 
kingdoms. Phe puniſhment he deſerves, is 


to be debarred the fight of women, and to 


be doomed to eternal filence. He hath too 
much abuſed his beauty and eloquence; he 
hath perverted thoſe great gifts to the * 
minen purpoſes. l 
enn 

1 wal give ſufficient intimations againſt 
him, and I fancy he'll ſpend his time but 


N ; * 90 


badly amongſt the ghoſts, if he can carry n 


a 7 l 3 
n 


no roguiſh intrigues with them. 
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DIA IL. OG UE XX. 


DIONYSIUS, PYTHIAS, AND 
D AMON. 


| Real virtue can 1 love 3 but virtue. 151 


3 EPs IP Ng 
1 00D God! what do ́; ſee? Tis Ppy⸗ 
thias arriving here.— Tis Pythias him · 
ſelf —1 could never have, thought it. Hah! 
it is he: he is come to die, and to redeem 
bis i re EU One 
OPYTHIASH e 
Ves; it is I. I went away for no other 
end but to pay to the gods what I. had vo w- 
ed them; z to ſettle my familyraffairs accor- 
ding to the rules of juſtice; and to bid adieu 
to my children, in order to die the Maxf 
8 | 
DIONYTSIUS, 
But what makes you come bick? How 
90 haſt thou no fear of death? Comeſt 
thou to ſeck it like a dclperado, a mad- man? 


FYTHIAS. 
Fa” 


„ 


more than he. 


— 
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r VTEFAS - ; 

I come to ſuffer it, though F have not de- 

ſerved it; I cannot find in my heart to- let 
my friend die in my ſt ede. 

 DIONYSEUS. 
Thou loveſt him better than thyſelf then | ? 
"2 ME YTIFL& 5 
Nos : love him as myſelf; but I chick * 
ought to die rather than he, ſince it was me 


— 


thou didſt intend to put to death: it were 


not juſt that he ſhould ſuffer, to deliver me 


from death, the rann chou F 5 
for me. | 


5 1 % wer ie | 
Bas thou pretendeſt to deſerve: death no 


a PT THRI AIT 
It is true, we are both equally innocent; 


and 'tis no e to ng me to. tat than 
"ROW 1 3 ki, AGE Ss 67 


DIe 2/8510 g6/is. 61 
Why ayſt thou then that it were not ju 


he ſhould dic inſtead of thee? | 


FYTHIAL | 

It is equally unjuſt in thee to put Peng?” 

or me to death: but Pythiag were unjuſt did 

he let Damon ſuffer a death that the Na 
" only for Pythias. 

| "PE 4 | DIONYSIDVS.. 


o 
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DIONYSIU 8. 

Thou comeſt then on the day appointed, 
with no other view than to ſave the life of a 
friend by loſing thy own? x4 1 

»PFIHIAS 
I come, with regard to thee, to ſuffer an 
act of injuſtice, which is common with 
tyrants; and, with reſpet to Damon, to 
do a piece of juſtice, by reſcuing him from 
a danger which he incurred out of generoſity 


. to * 


DIONYSIUS. 

And thou, Damon, wert thou not really 
afraid that Pythias would never come back, 
and that thou ſhouldſt have to pay for him ? 

DAMON. 

I 3 but too well that Pythias would 
return punctually, and that he would be 
much more afraid to break his word, than 
to loſe his life: would to the gods that his 
relations and friends had forcibly detained 
him; ſo he would now be the comfort of 
good men, and I OT have that of ing 
for him. 

DIONYSIUS 
What! does life diſpleaſe thee? 
D AMON. 
Yes; it diſpleaſes me when I 0 a tyrant. 
, DION Ts Ius. 


L 


ny 
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DIONYSIUS. 
„wen, thou ſhalt ſee him no more: Il 
have thee put to death immediately. 
c n 

Pardon the tranſports of a man whis: res 
grets his dying friend. But remember, that 
it was me only thou devotedſt to death: * 
come to ſuffer it in order to redeem my 
friends: refuſe me not this conſolation in 
my laſt hour. | 

- Der : 
I cannot bear two men, who deſpiſe their 
lives, and my power. E 16 
DA 
Then thou canſt not bear virtue. 
DIe n 
677 : I cannot bear that proud, diſdainfol 
virtue which contemns life, which dread: $ no 
puniſhment, which is not ſcnfible to riches 
and pleaſures. 


DAH 0/8 TH 
| However, thou ſeeſt that it is not inſen- 
ſible to honour, juſtice and friend{hip. : 
DIONYSIUS, _ 
Guards, take Pythias away to execution : 
we ſhall ſee whether Damon will continue 
to pre n my poves.'-- 4. 
1 Dune. ; 


) 1 


* 
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D AMON. 
. by returning to ſubmit himſelf 


to thy pleaſure, has ee his life at thy 


hand; and 1, by giving myſelf up to thy in- 
dignation for him, have enraged thee; be 
content, and put me to death. 
CTC ; 
No, no, Dionyſius; remember chat it was 
I alone who diſpleaſed thee: Damon could 
not- 8 


5 
Alas! what do I ſee? Where am I? How 
nie HE am I, and how worthy to be ſo! 
No, I have hitherto known nothing ; I have 
_ tpent my days in darkneſs and error: all my 


power avails me nothing towards making 


myſelf beloved: I cannot boaſt of having ac- 
quired, in above thirty years tyranny, one 
ſingle friend upon earth: theſe two men, in 
a private condition, love each other tenderly, 
unreſervedly confide in each other, are hap- 
Py, in a mutual love, and content to die for 
each other. 2 14 DOI 1 5 
| | PYTHIAS. 


How ſhould. you have friends, you who 


never loved any body? Had vou loved 


4 


men, they would love au 5: * vou have , 


feared N 


4 
EC 
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feared ow, Ny wand ene 1 5 [ 


you. 8 
| DIONYSIVS. 

Damon, Pythias, vouchſafe to admit me 
between you, to be the third friend of ſo 
perfect a ſociety : I give you your lives, and 
will load you with riches. 

D AM ON. 

We have no occaſion for thy riches; : 26d 
as for as thy friendſhip, we cannot accept of 
it, until thou be good and juſt; till that 
time thou canſt have only trembling flaves, 
and baſe flatterers. Thou muſt be virtuous, 
beneficent, ſociable, fuſceptible of friendfhip, 
ready to hear the truth, and muſt know 
how to live in a ſort of equality with real 
friends, in order to be beo ME. free 


men. 


* 
* 


— 
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MONO OR O · xc Oe, 
DIALOGUE XXI. 


DION AND GEL O. 


#be laws. 


DION. 


priſing man! I know that ene once 
owed to thee her liberty. TY 
GEL o. 
> I know that thou hadſt not the ſenſe 


pride, ſoftneſs, and fafoicion, the vices of 
a tyrant, corrupted thy manners by de- 
| grees; and ſo thy own very people cut thee 


D I O N. 


being expoled to treachery and envy e 
e 
Yes, doubtleſs, and I am a noble proof 
. T9 of 


1 is not the man ke to reign in a ling, but b 


Have long wiſhed to ſee has. 0 ſur- 


to reſtore it to her. Thou didſt ſet out 
pretty well againſt the tyrant, though he 
- was thy brother-in-law; but afterwards, 


Can any man govern a republic, without 


( 


. 


* 
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of it. I was no Syracuſan: though a ſtran- 
ger, they ſought me to be king; they made 
me accept the crown; I wore it with mild- - 
neſs and moderation, ſo much for the hap- 


pineſs of the people, that my name is ſtil! 


dear to the citizens. Although my family, 
who reigned after me, diſhonoured me by 
their vices, yet were they born with for my 
ſake. After this inſtance 1t muſt be owned, 
that a man may command, without getting 
Himſelf hated. But thou needeſt not pretend 
to conceal thy faults from me; proſperity 
had made thee forget thy friend Plato 8 | 
NP” 2 
DION. 
Ah! how is it poffible to be a philobphagz 
when one is ſovereign lord and maſter, and 
has paſſions unreſtrained by any Wr! 5 

G EL o. 
| Town I pity men who govern others; that 
great power of doing evil is a dreadful poi 
ſon. But afterall, I was a man like thyſelf, 
and yet lived in the royal authority to a 


. age, without Dune my fo 


. Rill inſiſt, that *tis eaſy to be a philoſo- | 


pher, in a private ſtation ; but when one is 3 


above every thin 8— 
GEL 3. 
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36 Eo. 5 

"Bots when a man finds himfelf above every 
thing that he ſtands moſt in need of philo- 
ſophy both for his own ſake, and that of 
others whom he is to govern. ' Then he 
ſhould be doubly wiſe, and inwardly, by 
his reaſon, limit a power which Knows no 
controul fram without. 

D oN. 

But I had ſeen Dionyſius the 8 my 
father-in-law, end his days quietly in the 
tyranny; and I 1 had wan; to do 
the ſame. | | 

G E LO. 

Art thou not ſenſible that thou hadſt tee 
out like an honeſt man, who deſires to re- 
Kore liberty to his country? But didſt thou 
expect people would ſuffer thee in the ty- 
ranny, when they confided in thee for no o- 
ther end but in order to pull down the 
tyrant, 'tis a chance if wicked men eſcape - 
the dangers that environ them; though in- 

deed they are ſufficiently orinifived by the 
neceſſity under which they find themſelves 
of guarding againſt. theſe hazards, by ſhed- 
ding human blood, by deſolating republics. 
They have not a moment's reſt or ſecurity ; 
oF can never taſte either the pleaſure os 
=: Ne virtue, 
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virtue, or the ſweets of friendſhip, confi- 
dence, or a good reputation. But thou who 
waſt the hope of good men, who. promiſedſt 


virtues without allay, who hadſt propoſed to 
introduce the republic of Plato, didſt begin 
to live like a tyrant, and then * to be 


ſuffered to live! An 
1 0 N. 


Well, was I to return to the works; men 
Thould govern themſelves for me; I would 


rather go and hide myſelf in ſome ſolitary 


iſle, than take the charge of governing a re- 


public. If a man is wicked, he has every 


thing to fear: if he is good, be has too 


much to ſuffer. 
GEL 0. 

Good kin gs, *tis true, have W of 
things to ſuffer ; but they enjoy an inward 
tranquillity and a purepleaſure which tyrants 
are all their lives ſtrangers to. Doſt thou 
know the ſecret of reigning thus? Thou 
ſhouldſt know it, for Fog, has oft heard 
n tell it. 


11D o ct 4h | 

Tell it it! me again, pray, for good fortune - 
has made me forget it. 

6E L o. . 

The man n muſt not reign, he mol be la- 

| „ | tiskicd 


py 


3 1 n 


tisfied with making the laws reign. If he 
takes the royalty to himſelf, he ſpoils it, 
and proves his own deſtruction. He ought 
to exerciſe it only for the ſupport of the 
* and the good of the projee. | 
LEM. © 
That! is eaſier ſaid than done. 
EL o. 

Doubtleſs it is not eaſy to de, but not 
impoſſible. He who ſpeaks to thee, did as 
he tells thee. I never ſought authority, 
it came and ſought me. I dreaded it, I 
Enew all its troubles; I accepted it ſolely for 
the public good: I never made them feel I 
- was maſter; I only made them ſenſible that 
both they and I ought to yield to reaſon and 
juſtice. An honoured old age, a death 
which put all Sicily in mourning, a ſpotleſs 
and immortal reputation, a 3 rewarded 
here below with the bliſs of the Elyſian 
fields ; theſe are the fruits of that philoſophy 
d long preſerved on the throne. 

DI O N. 

Alas! I knew all thou telleſt me, 100 l 
intended to do as much: but I did not 
diſtruſt my paſſions, and they have undone 
me. May I beg thy permiſſion never to 
leave thee more. | 


6G EL Os 
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s | 
No; thou canſt not be admitted among | 


thoſe —_— fouls who have governed well. 
Farewell. 


e 
DIALOGUE XXII. * 


PLATO AND DIONYSIUS 
Tin 


— 


A prince can find real happineſs and ſecurity no 
where but in the love of his ſubjefts. 


DIONYSIUS. 
AH! Plato, good- Morrow z thou art 
the very ſame I ſaw thee in Sicily. 
PLAT o. | 
As for thee, thou art far from being fo | 
brilliant here as upon thy throne. | 
DiOoWnYWEUKR 
Thou waſt but a chimerical philoſopher ; ' 
thy commonwealth was ny A gelen 
dream. | 


'EL AT o. | 
Thy tyranny hath proved no. more ſolid 
than my commonwealth; it Is fallen to the 
1 25 * 
| DIONYSIUS. | 905 
It was thy friend Dion that beer me. 
PLATO, 
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It was thaw that betrayedſt thyſelf: when 
a man makes himſelf hated, he hath every 
thing to dread. 1 

DIONYSIUS. 
But then what trouble does it coſt to make 
one's ſelf beloved? Qne muſt pleaſe others. 
Is it not better to pleaſe one's ſelf, at the 
riſk of being hated ? | 

PLAT Os 

When a man makes himſelf deteſted, to 
gratify his paſſions, he hath as many ene- 
mies as ſubjects, he is never a moment in 
ſafety. Tell me now the truth, Gan thu 
fleep in peace? 

DIONYSIU $: 

Wa I confeſs I did not : but that was 
becauſe 1 had not put people enough to 
Geath, | 

P L A T O. | 
Ah! doſt thou not ſee that the h of 


ſome drew upon thee the hatred of others? 


That thoſe who beheld their neighbours 
murdered, expected to periſh in their turn, 
and had no way to ſave themſelves but by 
getting beforehand with thee? You muſt 
either kill on till there is not a citizen left, 
or abate the rigour of puniſhments, before 
5 you 


**” 


92 


you can be beloved. When the people love 
you, guards are of no more uſe to you; you 
are in the midſt of your people, as à father, 
who dreads en in the mzdſt of his own 
| children. 1 e 

c DIONYSIUS. 1); 4. 45 
1 remember thou didit urge all. theſe argu- 


ments with me, when i was: upon the point 
of quitting the tyranny, in order to com- 


mence thy diſciple; but a flatterer came in 
the way and prevented me. Thou muſt al- 
low, that is is very hard to renounce. ſoves 
reign power 5 

igndog 45 „ Ane 


4 - 


\ it not been better willingly | to 
have quitted it in order to become a phi- 


loſopher, than to have been ſhamefully diſ- 


poſſeſſed of it, in order to go and earn a2 


livelihood at Corinth ar the e oh; {hah 
mae Fats 


5 10 N * 8 1 S8. 1 


But 1 43 5 not 5 Jorpies that 1 ſhould be ex- 
pelled. 2 „ ; 3 . L 4 i 
p. L A. T 0. | : 


Ah! how couldſt thou hope to continue 
maſſer in a place where thou hadſt laid e- 


Jer body under 4 neceſſity of I wü baer, 7 
in WE: to avoid thy barbarity. * 98 T 4 e177} - j 
L oy * 10 N 2 ; 


2 Ill 
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N D IONYSIUS. 


was in hopes they would never preſume 


to attack me. 
E AT O. 


When men risk more by letting you live 


than by attacking yon, there will be always 
found ſome to dare it. Your own guards 
have no ways of ſecuring their lives, but by 
robbing you of yours. But ſpeak honeſtly, 
didſt thou not hve with greater comfort in 
Poverty at Corinth, than 1 in . 157 eee 
at Syracuſe? 1 
DON 
Indeed I did. At Corinth the ſchoolmaſter 
eat and flept well enough; the tyrant at 


i] Syracuſe had continual fears: he muſt always | 
be murdering of ſomebody, plundering the 
treaſures, making of conqueſts: pleaſures 


Were no longer pleaſures, they were grown 

quite infipid to me, and yet hurried me on 

too violently. But tell me, philoſopher, in 

thy turn, didſt not thou think thyſelf very 

unhappy, when I made thee he ſold? © 
PI. AT o. 

J enjoyęd in flavery the fame peace chat 


thou didſt at Corinth; with this difference, 


that I had the kapplbets of ſuffering for vir- 


tue & through the injuſtice of the tyrant ; and 
| thou 


,” 
- 
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thi wert the . . en diſpolſefſed 
of his tyranny. 

DONAU 
Begone; 1 gain nothing by difputiayy with 
thee : if ever I return to the world, I ſhall 
make choice of a private ſtation, or elfe I 


ſhall make myſelf beloved TY the n. who 
are governed by me. | 


COMTIOLONRS OW cr D De 
DIALOGUE XXIII. 


PLATO AND ARISTOTLE. 5 


A e upon Ariſtotle 4 philoſuphy: the ſoli- 
5 5 the eternal ideas of Plals. 


ARISTOTLE. , 
0 you not know your old diſciple? 
Have you forgot me? 
PLATO, | 
How can I know you for my e diſciple ? 
You never meant but to appear maſter of all 
the philoſophers, and to make all that went 
before you be cternally forgotten. : 


ARISTOTLE 14 
» | That was becaaſe I ſaid n things, 


Ws - DSL d 8 
and explained them in the cleareſt manner. 
I did not afſume the poetical ſtile, in queſt 
of the ſublime; I did not fall into unintelligi- 
Lacs fine; I did not give 0 erm ideas. 
an O51 1 2 
| "Fl thing you ſaid was e from 
the books you endeavoured to ſuppreſs. Lou 
ſpoke, tis true, in a clear, preciſe, pure 
manner, but dry, and inca pable of convey- 
ing the ſublimity of divine truths. As for 
eternal ideas, you may laugh at them as much 
as you pleaſe; but Sicko them you can e- 
ſtabliſh no certain truths. How is it poſſible 
to affirm or deny one thing of another, unleſs 
there be unchangeable ideas of thoſe two 
things? What is reaſon but our ideas? Did 
our ideas change, reaſon would be alſo 
changing. To-day the whole would be 
greater than the part; to-morrow the faſhion 
would be gone, and the part would be great 
er than the whole. Thoſe eternal ideas, which 
you would turn into ridicule, are therefore 
nothing but the firſt principles of reaſon, 
which continually remain the ſame. So far 
are we from being able to judge of thoſę firſt 
truths, that it is they that judge us, aud 
correct us when we miſtake. If I ſay an ex · 
s travagant thing, other men immediately 
q ( 1: Ap® | | : "laugh 


- fl 
4 
15 
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laugh at it, and I am aſhamed of it. The 
caſe is, my reaſon, and that of my neighbours, 


is a rule above me, which comes and ſets 


me right whether 1 will or no; as a juſt rule 


would correct a line I had drawn crooked, 


for want of tracing it up to the ideas which 
are the firſt and ſimple notions of every thing. 


You had not ſtrong enough nnen and 
ſo ns but grope in the dark. 


411 Trin Ns 


Is there any 1 cer _— * moral | 


ark . dt 
It is 1 it Is A 1 0 Your 


logic i is ſubtle, methodical, exact, ingenious. 


But your phyſics are nothing but an heap of 


abſtracted terms and vague names, calcula- 


ted to accuſtom men's minds to Teſt ſatisſied 
with werds, and to think they underſtand 
what they do not underſtand. On this oc- 


caſion you would have greatly needed clear 
ideas, in order to have avoided that unintel- 


ligible fuſtian with which you reproach o- 
thers. An ignorant man of ſenſe owns ho- 
neſtly that he does not know what 1s firſt 


matter. One of your diſciples thinks he 
tells wonders, when he ſays, that it is nei - 


ther what, nor which, nor how much, nor 
: any, 


* 


— k 


— 
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any of the properties, whereby being is de- 
termined. With this jargon a man fancies 
himſelf a great philoſopher, and hates the 
vulgar and ignorant. The Epicureans that 
came after you reaſoned more ſenſibly than 
you upon motion, and the figures of the 
corpuſcles, which form by their aſſemblages 
all the compounds we fee; at leaſt, their 
ſyſtem of phyſics explains many things with 
a a ſort of probability. It is true they never 
traced back the idea and nature of thoſe cor- 
puſcles. They ſuppoſe always, without 
proof, rules ready made, and without know- 
ing by whom; then they draw from them, 
as well as they can, the compoſition of all 
ſenſible nature. This philoſophy in its prin- 
ciple is a mere fiction, tis true; but after 
all, it is of uſe to the underflinding of a 
great many things in nature. Your phyſics 
teach nothing but words; they are not a 
ſyſtem of philoſophy, they are only an odd, 
out of the way language. Tireſias threatens 
you, that one day there ſhall come other 
philoſophers. who ſhall diſpoſſeſs you of 
the ſchools, where you ſhall long have 
reigned, and who ſhall pull down your re- 
. from its towering height. 
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AIS Tr Wi 

J was willing to conceal my ' princi- 
ples, and this made me wrap up my pes: 


ſo myſteriouſly. 


PLAT o. 
And ſo well have you Gadcaribad that” no- 
body underſtands you, or at leaſt if you are 


underſtood, you are found to ſay nothing. 


1 8 ARISTOTL E. 

could not inveſtigate all en nor 

make all nnn hy? 
PLATO. 


No man could have dela it 00 conveni- 
ently: you had at your command the au- 


thority and money of Alexander: had I en- 


joyed the ſame advantages, I Wr er 
made excellent diſcoveries. "Ho l 
411610 111 | l 

Why did you not indulge Dionyſius the 

tyrant in order to procure the ſame WOT 
"PLATO. 

Becauſe I was ala 2 courtier nor a 
flatterer: but did not you, who thought 
that princes ſhould be indulged, loſe the 
good graces of your diſciple by your too am- 
bitious enterpriſes ? 

FJ 
Alas! *tis but too true! Even here below, 
Vor. I. 6 e 
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if he ſometimes call to mind the days of his 
confidence in me, he at other times fcoras 
to know me, and looks askew upon me. 

11 4 1 

That is, becauſe he hath not found in 
your conduct the pure morality of your 
Writings. Say the truth now, you did not 
in the leaſt reſemble your hero. 

ARIST OT I. E. 

And did not you preach up the contempt 
of all earthly and tranſitory things, when at 
the ſame time you n in a magnificent 
| manner: Ef att 

i 6 P A . clap 

1 . it; : but I was a conſiderable man 
in my country; I lived in it with moderation 
and honour. Without authority or ambi- 
tion, I made myſelf revered by the Greeks. 
The Stagyrite that would embroil * 
thing in the kingdom of his diſciple, is 
character which muſt be very deſpicable in 
ſound philoſophy. 


9 
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DIALOGUE XXIV. 


ALEX ANDER AND ARISTOTLE. 


How great ſoever be 'the natural qualities if 
a young prince, he hath every thing 2 
fear if he do not keep flatterers at a diſtance 
from him, and accuſtom himſelf betimes to 
reſiſt his paſſions, and to love thoſe who have 
the courage to tell him the truth. " 


| A K 1 ToT L665 
HE ſight of my old ſcholar delights me. 
What glory is it for me to have edu - 
cated the conqueror of Aſia 
ALEXANDER. 5 92D 
My dear Ariſtotle, I behold theb's again 
with pleaſure: I had not ſeen thee Fan the 
ime I left Macedon; but I never forgot 
hee en my nen thou well 
j noweſt. i 


ARISTOTLE, TOW 
Doſt thou remember thy oY which was 
Wanne | 127) 4308 
ALEXANDER, [- 
Ves, ; methinks I am ſtill at Pella, or at 
N Pydna; 2 
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Pydna; and that thou comeſt from Stagyra 
to teach me philoſophy. 

ARIS T O LE. 
But thou hadſt ſomewhat neglected my 
precepts, when too great proſperity intoxi- 


cated thy mind. 
ALEXANDER. 


I confeſs it. Thou well knoweſt me to 
be ſincere: now that I am no more than 


the ſhade of Alexander, I acknowledge that 


Alexander was too proud and haughty for a 


mortal. | 
ARISTOTLE. 


del. ; 
ALEXANDER. 


I was not fool enough. The hero is 2 


mere pedant; he has nothing either true or 

natural in him: he is affected, and over: 

ſtrained in every thing. | _ 
ARISTOTL E. 

But waſt not thou extravagant in thy he- 
Toiſm? to weep, on being told there were 
ſeveral worlds, that thou hadſt not yet ſub- 
dued; to over- run vaſt empires in order to 
reſtore them to their kings, when thou hadſt 
vanquiſhed them; to ravage the univerſe in 
order to be talked of; to ruſh ſingle upon 

the 


Thou didſt not take my hero for thy mo- 


WWWWWW OS 
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the ramparts of an enemy's city; to deſire 
to paſs for a God? Thou art more extrava- 
gant than my hero. 

ALEXANDER. 

So it ſeems I am come. to thy 4 a- 
gain! Thou telleſt me my odious truths, as 
if we were ſtill at Pella. It would not have 
been over · fafe to have talked ſo freely to me 

on the banks of the Euphrates: but on the 
beds of the Styx, one hears a cenfor more 
patiently. Tell me then, good Ariſtotle, 
thou who knoweſt every thing, how 
cometh it to paſs that certain princes are ſo 


promiſing when, young, and that they after 1 


been taught, . ir ſhould be then Nane el 
to put them in praQiſe ? To what purpoſe is 
it, that in their youth they chatter like par- 
rots, to approve every thing that is good, | 


fince reaſon, which ſhould grow in them 
with age, ſeems to fly away as * as W 


enter upon affairs? 


n e 
Indeed, thou waſt a miracle in thy youth: & 
thou didſt politely entertain the ambaſſadors 


that came to Philip's court, thou didſt love 


learning, thou didſt read the poets, thou 
wat W with Homer, thy heart fired 
. G i. at 
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at the relation of the virtues and great ac- 
tions of tHe heroes; when thou took'ſt 
Thebes, thou hadſt regard to the houſe of 
Pindar ; afterwards upon entering Aſia, thou 
didſt viſit the tomb of Achilles, as alſo the 
rvins of Troy. All this ſpeaks a diſpoſition 
humane, and capable of noble ſentiments. 
That fine diſpoſition was alſo viſible, when 
thou truſted thy life to Philip's phyſician; but 
above all, in thy ſo nobly treating the family 
of Darius, that that king on his death · bed 
conſoled himſelf under his misfortune with 
the thoughts that thou wouldſt be a father 
to his family. Such were the effects of phi- 
loſophy, and of chy fine ws But 
the reſt I dare not ſpeak. - $3 998. 
ALEXANDER. Fe 

Say on, ſay on, dear Ariſtotle, thou t now 
haſt no meaſures to keep. 12. 01 A102. 
ARISTOTEE | | | 

That vain glory, that effeminacy, thoſe 
ſuſpicions, thoſe cruelties, thoſe fits of paſ- 
lion, thoſe mad ſallies upon thy friends, that 
credulity to ſervile flatterers who ae 
called thee a deity. | 
A L. EX AN DR 2 

Ah! thou fayſt true. I wiſh 1 had died 


after conguering Darius l 


ARIS 


- 


F . 
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AR IS TOT I E. 
What! thou wiſheſt thou hadſt not over- 


come the reſt of the Eaſt ? 
411 


Leſs glory accrues to me from that con- 
queſt than ſhame from having yielded to my 
proſperity, and forgot the human condition. 
But tell me, pray, how it comes to paſs, 
that we are fo wiſe in the infant-ſtate, and ſo 
little reaſonable when it were time to be 


moſt ſo? ? 
ARISTOTLE. 


The maiter is, in our younger years we 


are inſtructed, excited, corrected by good 
men: afterwards we abandon ourſelves to 


three kinds of enemies, F our 
paſſions, and flatterers. | 
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DIALOGUE Xxx. 
ALEXANDER AND CLITUS. 


The fatal delicacy of the great, who cannot 
ſuffer their true ſervants, when they would- 
make them acquainted with the faults iney 
have committed. 


Firn. 


Si thee, mighty king ! How long i is 


it ſinee thay cameſt down to this in- 


An 2 449 2 SP . . EF 4 WOES 3 
. 
Ah! Clitus, retire; I cannot bear tlie 


ſight of thee, for- it reproaches me with my 
fault. 


Cf 8. | I 

Tis Pluto? s will that I Set y abide 
before thine eyes, to puniſh thy having un- 
juſtly killed me. 1 am Pkg for it, for 1 


ſtill love thee, notwithſtanding what thou 


haſt done to me; but I never can leave thee 
more. 


| ALESANDER 
O cruel Rope For ever to look upon 


2 


EO an iO Ep 


to ſee none but ſuch as are pleaſed with: 
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2 perſon: who revives the memory of what 
one was ſo much aſhamed of committing. 

| *\@'L ET WW i 

1 do * look upon my neee 

canſt not thou look upon a perſon whom 

thou haſt put to death? I perceive the great are 

more delicate than other people; they chuſe 


them, - flatter them, and pretend to admire 
them. It is no longer time to be delicate 
when upon the banks of the Styx: thou 
ſhouldſt have laid afide that delicacy, when 
thou laidſt aſide the kingly greatneſs. Thou 


| haſt nothing to give away _ ſo thou wilt. 
find no flatterers. 


ALEXANDER. 
Ahl what miſery ! upon earth 8 
god; here I am but a ſhade, and unmerei- 
tully * with my faults. 
CLITUS 
Why didſt thou then commit them? 
ALEXANDER 
I was intoxicated 2 wien when L Ku- 
led thee. a 4 7.6 JON 
CL1TVS. 
A fine excuſe truly ee * 
god! He who ought to have been reaſonable 
mough to govern the whole , loſt 
e OY „ al 
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all his reaſon through drunkennefs, . and 
made himſelf like a wild beaſt, But be in- 
genuous and confeſs the truth; thou wert 
yet more intoxicated with pride and paſſion 
than with wine: thou couldſt not brook my 

condemning thy vanity, which prompted 
thee to receive divine honours, and to forget: 
the ſervices that had been done 'thee. An- 
ſwer me, I am now not afraid of thy killing 
me. F 08+ i © 

| ALEXANDER. E 

O cruel gods! why cannot I be eden 
of you! But alas! I cannot even take ven- 
veance on this ghoſt of Clitus, . comes 
thus inſolently to inſult me. | 

- EE TV's. 

Thou art as paffionate and fiery as thou 
wert amongft the living. But no one dreads: 
thee here; for my part,. thou moveſt uu 
compaſſion. | | 
„ AL FEN £N DORM 477 

What! the great Alexander move the 
compaſſion of a vile ſlave lika Clitus ! Ah! 
why cannot I kill him or myſelf. J 194 

: CLITWUS.> 
It 5s not in thy power now to 40 either ; ; 
fades do not die. Behold thou art now im- 


e, but in another manner than thou 
f pretendedſt. 


* 
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pretendedſt. Thou muſt even reſolve to be 
but a ghoſt like myſelf, and like the meaneſt 
of men. Thou wilt here find no more pro- 
vinces to plunder, nor monarchs to trample 
under thy feet; no more palaces to burn in 
thy drunkenneſs, no more fooliſh ſtories to 
boa thee the ſon of Jupiter. 5 
ALIEN A HI 
Thou treat'ſt me as a mean wretch. | 
CLITUR 
No; 1 acknowledge thee a great conquer- 
or, of a ſublime genius; but ſpoiled by too 
great ſucceſſes. Does telling truth with af- 
fection offend thee? If it does, return to the 
earth, and ſeek thy flatterers. 
ALEXAND E R. 
What then ſhall all my glory avail me, if 
Clitus himſelf do not ſpare me? 5 
{C4 PT bs + 
It was thy paſſion that ſullied thy ho 
upon earth. Would'ſt thou preſerve it pure 
in theſe lower regions, thou muſt be modeſt 
with ghoſts that have nothing to loſe or to 
gain with thee. | 
ü ALEXANDER, 2 
But thou ſaidſt that thou didſt love me. 
G6 ' CIBFFUS 


Fe. 
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eltern. 
Ves, I love thy perſon, but not thy fail- 
ings. 
ALEXANDER. 
II thou loveſt me, ſpare me. 
CLITV $ 3-0 
Becauſe I love thee, I will not ſpare thee. 
When thou appearedſt ſo chaſte before the 
wife and daughter of Darius, when thou 
ſhewedſt ſo much generoſity to that con- 
quered prince, thou didſt deſerve great 
| praiſes, and I beſtowed them on thee. But 
afterwards proſperity made thee grow care- 
leſs even of thy own glory. 


SISSSDSISIDSSIDSSES 
D I AL 0 0 UE XVI. 

ALEXANDER AND DIOGENES, 

Flattery i is pernicious to princes. 


DIOGENTS. 


S not that Alexander 1 behold I 
the dead * | | 


' ALES: 


or THE DUAL, "Wop 
ALEXANDER. 
Thou art not miſtaken, Diogenes. 
DFOGENES 
| How! do gods die? 
ALEXAND ER. 
_ Mo; bus men do, who are by nature mor- 
tal. c 
DIOGENE $ 
But doſt thou think thyſelf a mere man? 8 
ALEXANDER. 
What other thought _— 1 have of "wy" 
felf ? | 
DIOGENES JNJ 
Thou art grown furpriſingly * 
fince thy death. Nothing had been wanting 
to thy glory, Alexander, had thou been as 
much ſo in thy lifetime. 
ALEXANDER. | 
* pray, did I fo far forget my 


DpIOoGE NES. e 1 

Doft thou ask; thou who, not ſatisfied 
with being ſon to a great king that had 
made himſelf maſter of Greece, didft arro- 
gate a deſcent from Jove ? Thy flaves made 
their court to thee, by telling thee, that a 
ſerpent had infolded Olympias. Thou 


wouldſt rather have that monſter to thy fa- 
ther, 
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ther, becauſe that tickled thy vanity more, 
than to be deſcended from a long race of 
Macedonian kings ; becauſe thou foundit no- 
thing in ſuch birth ſuperior to humanity. 
Didſt thou not ſuffer the ſcandalous and 
ſhameful flattery of the prieſteſs of Jupiter 
Ammon, when ſhe anſwered, that thou didit 
blaſpheme in ſuppoſing that thy father could 
have murderers ? They were wiſe enough to 
improve her ſalutary hint, and didſt care- 
fully avoid falling again into the like im- 
piety. Too weak a man to ſupport the ta- 
1 * heaven has beſtowed upon thee : 
ALEXANDER: 

Doſt thou i imagine, Diogenes, that I was 

fool enough to believe all thoſe fables ? 
DIOGENES. 

Why then didſt thou authoriſe them? ? 
4 % % ALR XA DB 

Becauſe they authoriſed me: I deſpiſed 
them, and yet made uſe of them, becauſe they 


gave me an abſolute power aver men. 


Thoſe who would have but little regarded 


Philip's ſon, trembled -before the ſon of 


Jupiter. There is a neceſlity of deceiving. 


the people: : truth, hath no weight with 


them ; falſhood is almighty upon their 


* 


minds. That ſingle anſwer of the prieſteſs, 


which 


c 
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which thou mention'ſt with deriſion, did 
more to promote my conqueſts than all my 
valour and contrivance. One muſt learn to 
know men, adapt one's ſelf to them, and 
lead them in the paths in which they! are 


capable of walking. 25 
D TOGO E SIS h I 


Men of the character thou Jeſcribe 5 
ſerve to be deſpiſed, as well as the error they 
are ſlaves to: in order to be eſteemed by ſo 
deſpicable people, thou hadſt recourſe to 
falſhood, which made thee more unworthy 8 


than any of them. 4 7% 


N. ce db. . . | 
DIALOGUE XXVII. 


DIOGENES. AND DIONYSIUS 
THE ELDER. i 


A prince who makes bio happineſs and 5 3 2 


conſiſt in gratifying his pleaſures and paſſi ont, 
can be happy neither in £45 world, 1 nor in | 


the next. a 
 Dronysrus „ 14/4208 
I Am glad to ſee a man of thy reputa- 

tion: Alexander has been telling me 
7 | of 


. 
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of thee ſince he came down to theſe 
regions. 
DIOGENES. 
For my part, I had heard but too much 
of thee upon earth; thou there madeſt as. 
great a noiſe as torrents do which carry uni- 
Sores devaſtation along with them. 
DIONYSFUS 
Is it true that thou wert happy in thy 
tub? 7 
DoS EN ES. | 
One certain ſign that I was happy in it is, 
that I never ſought any thing further, and 
that I deſpiſed even the offers of the young 
Macedonian thou ſpeakeſt of. But is it not 
true that thou wert not happy in poſſeſſing 
Syracuſe and Sicily, ſince thou didſt alſo 
want to enter by ür into the midſt of 
Italy? 


DIONYSIUS | | 
Thy moderation. was nothing but vanity 
and an affectation of virtue. | 

"DIOGENES. | 
Thine ambition was nothing but folly, | 
and a furious pride that could do Juſtice nei- 
n to others nor to thyſelf. 
D ION TS IS. 


Thou talkeſt very boldly. 
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DIOEEN EWS. 
And doſt chou ſtill imagine chyſelf the 
tyrant? 
DFONYSEUS _ : 
Alas! I am but too ſenſible that I am no 
more ſo, I held the Syracufans, as I have 
often boaſted, in adamantine chains: but 
the ſeiſſars of the fatal ſiſters cut thoſe chains, 
together with the thread of my life. 
DIOGENE S. | | 
- T hear thee figh, and am convinced thou 
did alſo figh in the midft of thy glory. For 
my part, I never fighed in my tub, and 


have no po to figh here below z for 4 


eretting g. Poor Do $5: reli haſt then 
loit by being ſo rich; and bow much hath 


Diogenes gained by poſſeſſing nothing 


DIONYSIUS. 
All the pleaſures came in crowds to attend 4 


me: my muſic was delightful; I had an ex- 


quiſite table, numberleſs flaves, the richeſt 

perfumes, furniture of gold and filver, pic- 

tures, ſtatues, ſhews of all kinds, men of 

wit to entertain and praiſe me, and armies. 
to overcome my enemies, | 
" Kroonwlth 7 

And over and above all that, ſoſpicions, 

alarms, 
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alarms, and mad fits, which prevented thy 
enjoying ſuch great happineſs. 

DIONYSIU $ 

I confeſs it; but how could one live 1 ma 
tub? 
DIOGENES. 

Ah! who hindered thee to hve peaceable 
like a good man, in thy own houſe, like 
other people, and to embrace a ſweet philo- 
ſophy? But is it true, that thou didſt al- 
ways imagine, in the midſt of thy delights, 
that thou ſaweſt a ſword an. over ** 
bead? * 

5 DIONYSIUS. 
kt: us talk no more of it : thou meaneſt 


to inſult me. 
 _DIOGENES. 
Wilt thou ſuffer one other queſtion. as 
home as the former? . | 
ths 0 DIONYSIUS. | 
I muſt needs ſuffer it; I have now no 
threats to hinder thee; I am here effectu- 


ally diſarmed. 

DIOGENE s. 

| Whether or no didſt thou promiſe rewards 

to all who ſhould invent new pleaſures? 

*Twas a ſtrange rage of voluptuouſneſs ! O 

how greatly hadſt thou miſ-reckoned !. firſt 
11 8 to 
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to turn thy country upſide down, in order: 
to be happy, and then to be ſo wretched, 
and 1 in ſuch craving want of pleaſures. 

DION ISI US. * 
I was obliged to endeavour to get 1 new: 
ones invented, as all ordinary pleaſures were 
aaa old to me. 
haengen 
All nature then did not ſuffice; thee l- 
What was there that could quiet thy raging: 
paſſions? Could new pleaſures have cured: 
thy miſgivings, and ſtifled the remorſe os, 
thy crimes? 3” 
0 241 DIONYSIVUS- AY 
No: but the ſick do what they can „ind 
relief from their maladies. They try new 


methods of cure, pod: new meats, to. create 


an appetite. nent” 3 1+ 2 13619 Hb os 
 DIOGENES. art 98 
4 thine was at once cloyed and;craving's; 7 
cloyed of every thing thou hadſt, and craving 
of every ching thou couldſt not have. A ſine ſi- 
tuation truly! and this is was thou tookeſt ſo 


much trouble to acquire, and preſerve. . An. 


excellent receipt for making a man happy! 
It well becomes thee to make a jeſt of my 


tub, where alittle water, a little bread, and 


a - Halle ſun rendered me content. When 
one 
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one knows how to reliſh thoſe ſimple plea- 
ſures of pure nature, they never pall by the 
uſing, and one never wants them. But 
when a man deſpiſes them, be he never ſo 
rich and powerful, he wants 888 thing; 
for he can enjoy nothing. 
DIONYSIUS. 

Theſe truths thou tell'ſt aflict me; «thy 
make me' think of my ſon, whom 1 left 
tyrant behind me: he were happier, had 1 
left him a poor tradeſman, inured to mode- 
ration, and bred in the ſchool of adverſity; 
at leaſt he would have ſome real pleaſures, 


. which nature does by no means deny to 


ZE ts 1 & 
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A DEN E S. | 
To n his appetite, he ſhould be 480 
to faſt, and to prevent his loathing his gild- 
ed palace, he fhould be ſent to occupy my 
mw, wma im has ſtood empty fince 112 On. 
*D TO Ou | 
mor will he even know how to maintain I 
himſelf in that power, Which L was at _ 


yoo to procure for him. 
D 1OGE N E s. 


Oh! what wouldſt thou have a man to 
know, who is born in too great proſperity, 


aer brought up in „ He hardly 
Knows 
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knows how to take pleaſure when it comes 


to his hand. Every e muſt be nn 
to divert him. 


SND ax SEX Je 7 
DIALOGUE, XXVII. 


PYRRHO AND HIS NEIGHBOUR. 
The fa enge and abſurdity of Pyrrhoniſm. : 


NEI GHBOUR- 


Ood-morrow, Pyrrho. I hear you 0 
V got a great number of ſcholars, and 
that your ſchool has gained a high reputa- 
tion; will you be pleaſed to receive and in- 
ru me? 


P TRX H O. 
1 will, methinks. 
| NEIGHBOUR Fey 
Why do you add, methinks? you 
not know what you wall? If you do not 
know, who ſhould know it for you? And 
what do you know then, For who uw for 
ſo knowing a man? 
PYRRH o. 
I: Iknow nothing. | 
N EI H- 


'* 
IS. ** „ 3 LL TIE 5 
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N N HBO... 

What do yn learn then 1 80 e 
you? 

PYRRH o. 

Nothing o 

NE IGHB OUR. 
Why then do they hear you? 
p Y RR H o. 

To be convinced of their ignorance. Is 
it not knowing a great deal, to know that 
they know nothing ? 

5 NE IGHB OUR. 

No indeed it is not. The moſt vulgar 
and ignorant clown is conſcious of his igno- 
rance, tho' he is neither a philoſopher nor a 
lear ned man; yet is he more ſenſible of his 
ignorance than you are of yours: for you 
think yourſelf above all men by affecting to 
be ignorant of every thing. This affected 
ignorance does by no means take away your 
preſumption; whereas the clown, Who is 
conſcious of his ignorance, is in all things dif- 
fident of himſelf, and that in great ſincerity. 

PIA 0. 

The clown believes himſelf ignorant only 
of certain things too high for him, and 
which require ſtudy; but he does not ſup- 
poſe _—_ ignorant that he walks, that he 

ſpeaks, 


kad & 


riy, pts — op oh 


— 


* 
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ſpeaks, that he lives. For my part, I am 


ignorant of all that, and by principle too. 
NE IGHB OUR. 


What! are you ignorant of all that con- 
cerning yourſelf? Fine Fi ug; 5 to 
N no principles at all! 

| RAA Ho. 

Yes; I am ignorant whether | I live, 
whether I exiſt. In ſhort I am ignorant of 
all things without exception. ae 99 

N EI GH B OUR. 

But are you ignorant that you think ? 

 PARANHD. : 4, ev 

Yes; I do not know that I do. 

NEIGHBOUR _ 


To be ignorant of all things is to doubt 


of all things, and to find nothing certain: 
is It not true? 1 | 
PYRRHO. 


"It; 18, 8 AK thing can be ſo. 
NEIGHBOUR 


To be ignorant and to doubt 1s the ſame. 


thing. To doubt and to think is the ſame 
thing: therefore you cannot doubt without 
thinking. Your doubt is then a certain 
proof that you think. Therefore there is 
ſomething certain, ſince your very doubt, 


proves the corfaunty of your thought. 
P IRR H 0. 
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PYRRH O. 

Iam ignorant even of my ignorance. 1 
have you there. 

N E IGHB OUR. 

If you are ignorant of your ignorance, 
why do you ſpeak of it? Why do you de- 
fend it? Why do you attempt to inculcate 
it into your ſcholars, and to perſuade them 
out of all they have ever believed. If you 
are ignorant of your very ignorance, you 
ſhould give no more lectures upon it, nor 
_ thoſe who think they know the 
truth. 


P IRR H o. 

Our whole life is perhaps but one conti- 
nued dream. Perhaps the moment of death 
ſhall be but a ſudden waking, when we ſhall 
diſcover the illuſion of what we have be- 
heved molt real; as a man awakin g ſees all 
the phantoms diſappear, that he fancied he 
ſlaw and touched in his dreams. 

NEIGHBOU R 

You are afraid then you fleep and dream 
with your eyes open. You ſay perhaps of 
every thing; but that very perhaps ſpeaks a 
thought. Your dream, falſe as it is, is ſtill 
the dream of a man dreaming; at leaſt it is 


ſure that vou dream; for there muſt needs 
| | be 
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be ſomething, and ſomething that thinks too, 
I | to have dreams. Nothing can neither ſleep 
nor dream, nor be deceived, nor be igno- 
rant, nor doubt, nor fay pet hape. Behold 
e, you are condemned then, whether you will 
e- or not, to know ſomething, Which is your 
te dreaming, and to be at ent dreaming and 
mij a e being: gee 
u | PYRRHO. 1 
au This ſubtlety is puzzling. I will have no 
or | ſuch ſubtle and troubleſome Le mer in my 
he ſchool. 
nxr6ndout 2 
You will then and you will not. In truth | 
ti- every thing you ſay and do belyes your af. 15 
th fected doubting. If you will have none 
all ſuch as me for a ſcholar, T wilt far leſs have 


de- any ſuch as Ie for a 2 e 
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eg. COUMNSEORIRODS % 


DIALOGUE XXIX. 5 


PYRRHUS AND DEMETRIUS 
: POLIORCETES. 259 11 


Temperance and virtue, not eonqgueſt _ fuceſis 
male the hero. ed | 


DEMETRIU 5. 


| Ps. . 


( f 
* 


* Iv A R U 5 


1s not that Demetrius 1 3 ? I ee „ 
him by the deſcription I have had of him. r 


DKM ET 1 10 8. 


Have you heard of the Bene wars ik had to | 


25 carry on? 
+ AS RAN: 33 
1 but I have alſo heard of your elfe 

: minacy and remiſſneſs in time of peace. 


„% d n n ne SS: 


If I had a little effeminacy, my great ac- 


tions made full amends for i Ss: +} 


/ 


Come to ſalute here the n ee 
next to Alexander, Greece hath ever 


5 N W 
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"> YEW U$.* 
As for me, in all the wars I waged, l was 
ever firm. I ſhewed the Romans that LI 


knew how to ſupport my allies: for when 


they attacked the Tarentines, I paſſed to 


their aſſiſtance with a formidable army, and 


made the Romans feel the N of 5 


arms. 
„„ 


But Fabricius had an eaſy purchaſe of ou 


at laſt; and it manifeſtly appeared that 
your trobps were not comparable to the 
Roman forces. Your elephants were the 
cauſe of your victory, they confounded the 


Romans, who were not uſed to that kind of 
fighting. But in the ſecond battle the ad- 
vantage was equal on both ſides; and, in 
the third, the Romans get a compleat vic- 


tory, You were forced to repaſs into Epi- 
egg and died at laſt by a woman 25 hand. 
"  PYRRHUS. e336 5 


1 died fightiog ; ; but as for: you, 1 1 
what brought you to the grave ; it Was your 


debauchery and gluttony. Tou ſupported 


hot wars, I confeſs, and even had ſome ad- 6 
vantage: but amidſt thoſe wars, you were 
environed with a flock of courtezans, who 

. TIEN always, as ſheep do their ſliep- 


H 2 . herd. 
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herd. As for me, I ſhewed myſelf conſtant 
on all occaſions, even under my misfortunes; | 
Day, I believe, in that 3 I ſurpaſ- 
* even Alexander himſelf. - 
DEMETRIUS, Ho 
Ay, but his actions furpaſſed yours: to 
paſs the Danube upon goats' ſkins, to force 
the paſſage of the Granicus with an handful 
of troops in the face of an infinite army of 
enemies; always to beat the Perſians in open 
field and in defile 3 to take their cities, to 
penetrate as far as India, and at length to 
conquer all Aſia. All this was far greater 
than entering into Italy, and being forced 
to leave at ſhamefully. 
 PCRRHV'S. 
By thoſe: great conqueſts Alexander drew 
F his. death upon him: | for tis alledged that 
Antipater, whom he had left in Macedonia, 
cauſed him to be poiſoned at Babylon, in 
| order to have all his dominions. 
FFP | 
| 1 hope proved vain, and my father 
ewes him, that he meddled with one, who ſ 


was too ſtrong. for him. 125 BE I 
P I RR N US. | | 


£24 Hh ee W's I ſet Alexander * 2 bad exam: 
5 ies for. 1 had a n to 8 n but 
ble 


= © ) , , “, TnL 
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he would be nothing leſs than king of the u | 


niverſe ; and had been much happier in re- 


maining king of Macedon, than in roaming 
over Aſia n a crazy e . 


See eee | 


DIALOGUE XXX. 


DEMOSTHENES AND CICERO. 


4 pa rallet 8 theſe two oraters; where- 


in is 2 the character 1 true A ; 


CICERO. 3 | ; 
HAT, doſt thou pretend chat I was 
but an ordinary orator? - „ | 

DEMOSTHENES. 


Not an ordinary one; for it is not over 
ary perſon that F affect ſuperibrity. 


=? wert undoubtedly a famous otator. 


Thou hadſt great parts; but didſt frequent- 


ly deviate from the IE witch DE a 
CONTIN Fs Welt 


ad prey dt tow a0 fits a all? 35 


„ DIALOGUES 
1 DEMOSTHENES 
believe none can be laid to my charge 
| in point of cloquence. „ 
Fase 

' Canſt thou compare richneſs of genius 
with me? Thou who art dry, -unadorned, 
who art ever confined within narrow and 
contracted limits; thou doſt not amplify any 
ſubject; thou from whom nothing can be 


retrenched, ſo ſtarved, if 1 may uſe the term. 


is the manner in which thou treat'ſt thy 
ſubjects: whereas I give mine a length, 
which diſplays a copioufneſs and fertility of 
genius, which gave men of judgment occa- | 
fion to ſay, that 1 could be added to 
my works. | | | 

or DE MOS THEN ES. | 

He from wham nothing can be RY IF 
17 hath ſaid nothing but what 1 1. e ; 

„„ . 

He to whom nothing can be added hath 
omitted W g that could embelliſh bis 
Work. | 

 _DEMOSTHENES. 

1 ſuppoſe thou findeſt thy diſcourſes more 
filled with flaſhes of wit than mine? Speak 
-  honeftly, is not that the TENOR? 500 e 

| thyſclt above we! 1 ö 
ec G. 


* 


: 
1 
7 

& 

2 

5 
7 

f 


"7 


- 


ny will even own 462 to thee" then, E 


thou talkeſt fo. My pieces are far more 


brilliant than thine. They fpeak far more 


wit, more ingenuity of turn, more art, 
more eaſe. I exhibit the ſame thing under 
twenty different ſhapes. When feople 
heard my orations, they could not forbear 
admiring my parts, and being continually 
aſtoniſſied at my art; they were ever ſhout - 
ing and interrupting me, in order to praiſe 
"BAY extol me. ha 4 wager have ven heard 


8828 thee no interruption. 1385 
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: What thou ſayeſt of us hoes. is true 5 
Thou miſtakeſt only in the concluſion thou 


draweſt from it. Thou didſt take up the 
aſſembly with thyſelf: IL took it uß only 
with the affairs I ſpoke upon. People admi- 
red thee; I was forgot by my audiente; who 


ſaw nothing but the courſe I wanted them 


to take. Thou didſt entertain with the ſallies 


of thy wit. I ſtruck down. with, bolts. of 


_ thunder. Thou madeſt men * How e- 


klegantiy he ſpeaks! I made them fay Come 5 


on, let us march againſt Philip. 7 hey ex- 


tolled thee: was.” were too much carried out: 
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176 Dr 
of themſelves to extol me. When thou 

didſt harangue, thou appearedſt ornate; 
none diſcovered in me any ornament : there 
was nothing in my pieces but preciſe, ſtrong, 
clear arguments; and then impulſes like 
lightning which nothing could reſiſt. Thou 

wergz a perfect orator, when thou wert, like 
me, ſimple, grave, auſtere, without appa- 
rent art; in ſhort, when thou wert Demoſ- 
henical: but when wit, turn, and art ſhone | 
forth i in thy diſcourſes, then wert thou mere 

Cicero, departing ſo far from perfection, as 

Won departeds Fam my nee. 


e wan 
DIALOGUE XXXL. 


DEMOSTHENES AND CICERO. 


The difference between the Oe ard 1 true | 
Pig ber. 1 

ä ee 3 

Po. have lived in the time of Plato, and 
even to have. been his ſcholar, me- 

chidks you profited al Watts mr" es an 

ee. : : e 
1 


- OF THE DEAD. 
DEMO ‚ 4 
Have you: theni remarked: nothing 1 in. my 

orations, you who read them. to ſo good 
purpoſe, that ſavoured of Plato's maxims, 
and his manner of perſuading.? 
„ HER R O- | | 
That is not what I mean: you were the 
greateſt orator of the Greeks; but then you 
were nothing: but an orator: As for me, 
though I never knew Plato but in his writ- 
ings, and lived about: three hundred years- 
after him, I-ſtrove to-imitate him in philoſo- 
phy; I made him known to the Romans, 
and was the firſt who introduced that kind 
of writing: among them; inſomuch that . 
united as far as 1 was capable, in one and 
the ſame perſon, eloquence and R 

D E M OST H E N E S. 1 | 

And ſo you. imagine you were a 8 | 
nnn ä 
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To be ſo, 4 it is ſufficient to love wiſdom,.. 
and to-labour to acquire knowledge and vir- 
tue: I think I may give myſelf” the title 
without exceſs of vanity. * 
DEMOS THENES; | 8 
For an orator, I oαn you were the firſt | 
of your nation; and even the Greeks of 
H 1 c = 
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your time admired you: but for a Shiloſo- 
pher, I cannot own it. One is not that at 
| ſo eaſy e.. * | 
CICERO. 
Yoo don't know- what it coſt me: my - 
lucubrations, my labours, my meditations z 
the books I read, the e 1 heard, the 
treatiſes I compoſed. 
 " DEMOSTHENE S. 
All that is not philoſophy. | 
CAC EL 
What more, pray, is requiſite ! 2 
n 7. 
Io do what you faid of Cato by way of 
deͤeriſion, to ſtudy philoſophy, not in order 
to diſcover the truths it teaches, to argue 
about it as moſt men do; but in order to 
reduce it to practice. ; 


Cre Tas | 
| Ang did not I do ſo? Bid riot I live up 


to the doctrine of Plato and ene which 
I had embraced? 1/7. 
5 DE MOST HEN ES. | 
Let us drop Ariſtotle ; I might perhaps 
diſpute him the quality of a philoſopher, nor 
can I have any great opinion of a Greek, 
who was attached to a monarch, and that 


2 


or Tur DEAD. > 179 
to Philip: as for Plato, [ maintain that PR: 
never followed his maxims. 
| crcano. | 

*Tis true that in my youth, and Juring | 
the moſt part of my life, I followed the ac- 
tive and laborious life of thoſe whom Plato: 
calls politicians. But when I faw my coun» 
try had changed its aſpect, and that I could 
no longer be of uſe to her i in high employ- : 
ments, I ſought to ſerve her by the ſciences, 
and retired to my country ſeats, in order to» * 
apply myſelf to ee the ſtudy 1 
of truth. © 2 ht 1 

ka DEXOSTHENES. 3 | 
That is to ſay, philoſophy: was your alt 1 
reſort, when you had no longer any ſhare in 
the adminiſtration, and that then you had a 
mind to diſtinguiſh yourſelf by your. ſtudies :: 
for it was glory more HAR. mus + ak 
you P ee in them. 1 0 | WHEY 1 
| eie 4 

It 15 is in vain to lie, I always loved glory. 

as an- attendant of Viren 1 15 
p OST AHR N EN 
by: rather, you eech much, and 
virtue little. ov eig ie 
I G 2 rd 1 H. 6. 1118 MY 115 BE: 1 5 
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Upon what grounds do you judge 5 hard- 
Iy of me? 
| DEMOSTHENE SS. | 

Upon your own diſcourſes: at the, very 
time you played the pbiloſopher, did you 
not pronounce thoſe fine orations, wherein 
you flattered Cæſar your. tyrant, more ſer - 
vilely, than ever was Philip by his flaves ? 
Yet we know how. you loved him; ; th well 
appeared after his, death, and in his. life time 


you did not 88 him in your letters to Ate 
ticus. 


4 


n 
It was expedient to conform one's elk. to 
the times, and endeavour to ſooth the ty- 
rant, leſt he thould grow ſtill worſe, | 
| 0 08 f M EN R 8. 8 5 | 
You talk like a good orator, though, like 
a bad philoſopher : but what begame f your 
philoſophy after his death? Who forced you - 
to enter again into public affairs? _ 
OS BITC. iC EAO. . 
5 The Romans, who. looked upon x me-as 
their ſole ſupport. | 
e DEMOSTHENES: | £0 
*Your vanity prompted you to think £ &, . 
and delivered you up to a young man, Who 
8 made 


% 


| 
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made a tool of you. But let us return to 
the point: : you were always AA; ee never — 
Aa PEE: 


e 
And were vou ever any thing Aa 
D EH M OST HIE NEM 
1 own 1 was not; but then L never made 


any other profeſſion, I deceived no- body: 1 


came early to underſtand that I muſt chooſe 
between rhetoric and philoſophy, ; that each 
required a whole man. The deſire. of glory 


touched me: I thought it a noble thing, for. 


me who was but a private citizen, and a 
common tradeſman's ſon, to govern the, peo- 
ple by my eloquence, and make a ſtand a- 


gainſt the power of Philip. I loyed the 


public weal, and the liberty of Greece; but 


I may. now confefs 1. loved myſelf ſtill better, 
and was very. ſenſible of the pleaſure of re- 
ceiving . crown in full theatre, and of leav- 
ing my ſtatue, in the public. place, with a 
pompous inſcription upon it. Now: 1 lee, 
things in another light, and perceive. that 


Socrates, was in the right, when he aſſured: 


Gorgias, Low eloquence was no. ſuch; 


-* fine thing as he thought; were it Even 
3 attain its end, and render a man abſo- 


5 * Jute, welken in, bjs rene * both. 
you 


3 


78:2 5 T . ©76E-.-U1.1R" 8 
you and 1 attained: confeſs now, we were 
| nothing the happier. 
e 18 n o. 

is true our lives were two continued 
ſcenes of toils and dangers. I had no ſoon- 
er defended Roſcius, than I was fain to fly 
into Greece, to avoid the indignation of 
Syila. The accuſation of Verres drew a vaſt 
number of enemies upon me; my conſul- 
ſhip, the time of my greateſt glory, was al- 
ſo the time of my greateſt toils, and of my 
greateſt dangers. I was frequently in ha- 
zard of my life, and the hatred 1 then in- 
curred broke out afterwards by my baniſh- 
ment. In ſhort, it was nothing but my e- 
loquence that was the occaſion of my death, 
and had I not puſhed Antony ſo hard I had 
been ſtill living. Lſay nothing of your mit- 
fortunes; it were needleſs to recall them to 
your mind. But neither of us have any 
thing to blame but fate, or fortune, if you 
will, which made it our lot to be born in oy. 
corrupt times, that it was impoſſible to re- 
form our a ee or. even vr Prevent their, 
ruin. s 480 | r pant 

DE MOST HEN E S. F 

It was therein we wanted judgment, un- 


| Ne rm, ng : for it was not our 
' 1 85 e 


— 
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people that forced us to take care of the pub- 
lic affairs, and we were not at all engaged 
in them by our birth. I forgive a prince 
born in the purple for governing, as he can, 
a ſtate, which the gods have committed to 
his charge, by cauſing him to be born of 
a certain race, ſeeing he is not at freedom to 
abandon that truſt, how bad ſoever he find 
his ſituation: but a mere private perſon 
ought to think of nothing but regulating 
himſelf and governing his own family; he 
ought never to deſire public offices, far leſs to 
court them: if they be forced upon him, he 
may accept them ont of love to his country; 
but when once he has not the liberty of do- 


ing good, and his citizens grow regardleſs 13 


both of the laws and of reaſon, he ought to 

return into private life, and content himſelf 

with deploring the public ame which 

he finds himſelf unable to prevent. 18 | 
| CICERO. HET 1:2þ 


By your way of reckoning, my friend: — 


8 Pane Atticus was wiſer than I, and 


even than Cato Nn whom we e ſo highly 

_ praiſed. Os e 
| DEMOSTHENES.. Tr ne be 
Undoubtedly, Atticus was a true philoſo- 

pher : Cato was unſeaſonably obſtinate 1 in pre- 


_ tending 


p. 1-4;4 0 % © $ 
tending to. reform a people. who would ve 
no longer in liberty, and you yielded too 
eaſily to Cæſar's fortune; at leaſt, you did 
not enough preſerve your dignity. 
CICERO: 
But after all, is not 2 a good 
ching, nay a great gift of the gods? 
D BM OST H E N E s. | 
It is very good in itſelf: is is only the 
uſe. of it that may be bad; as when it is em: 
ployed eee eee ee e paſſions of the 
people, or the gratifying of our own: And 
what elſe: did we: in our virulent declama- 
e againſt dur enemies? I againſt: Midias: 
r; AÆſchines, you againſt Piſo, Vatinius or 
ey How egregiouſly did our paſſions: 
and intereſts make us oflend againſt truth. 
and juſtice! The real, uſe, of eloquence is to 
ſet truth in its proper light, and to perſuade- 
others to their true intereſt; that is, to juſtice, 
and the other virtues. It was the uſe that 
Plato made of it, which neither of-us imita- 
ted. 


: 1 N DIA. 
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| CORIOLANUS AND CAMILLUS. | 


Men are not born apendee but fubjett i to the 
laws of the countty where they have been 


born, 7 e a e in ! in. 


N e 


oo LAN US. 4 
FELL, you have experienced, as RPO 
as I, the ingratitude of a native 
country. 'Tis an odd thing to ſerve a foo- 


liſh people. Come, own it honeſtly, and en 


cuſe a little. thoſe whoſe patience falls them. 
PP 

For my part, I find no excuſe for Gain as 

iſe up againſt their conntry. We. may re- 


tire, give place to injuſtice, wait leſs rigorous 


times; but it is an act of impiety to take up 


army againſt the mother that bore us. 
„ Ge 
Thoſe ſpecious names of Mother n 
try are nothing but names. Men are born 
free and independent: ſocieties with all 


there ſubordinations and politics are mere 


human 


7 
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human inſtitutions, which can never deſtroy 
the liberty eſſential to man- If the ſociety 
of men, in which we have been born, comes 
to be wanting in juſtice and honeſty, we no 
| longer owe it any thing, we retain the na- 
F tural rights of our liberty, and may go in 
queſt of ſome other more reaſonable ſociety, 
where to live in quiet, as a traveller paſſes 
from town to town, according to his taſte | 
and conveniency. All thoſe fine notions of: 
a native country have heen inſtilled by crafty 
ſpirits, ambitious to lord it over us. Law- 
givers bave crammed many of them down 
our throats; but we muſt always return to 
the natural right, which renders every man 
free and independent: now every man born 
in this ſtate of independency with regard to 
others, he pawns his worry, — entering in- 
to the ſociety of a people, only upon condi- 
tien, that he ſhall be equitably dealt by. 
The moment ſociefy breaks this condition, 
the private perſon regains his- rights, and 
the whole univerſe is as free to him as to o-. 
thers. He has but to ſecure himſelf from a 


ee force, and to enjoy his Fran 
ire 


22 ſubtle a philoſopher you are become 


here below: They * you were leſs given: to 
71 reaſoning 


” AS: 


* 


OFTHE N E A D. 18 
reaſoning while alive. But do you not ſee 


your error? Such an agreement with ſociety 


may have ſome ſhadow of pretence, when a 


man makes choice of a country to live in; 


though ſtill he is juſtly liable to be puniſhed 
according to. the laws of the reſpective na- 
tion, if he hath entered himſelf a member of 


it, and doth not live according to its man- 


ners. But children who are born in a 
country, have not their country to chooſe > 
the gods give it them, or rather give them to 
that ſociety of men, which is their country, 
to the end that that country may poſleſs, go- 
vern, reward or puniſh them as its children. 
It is by no means choice, policy, art, or ar- 


bitrary dannen that ſubjecis children to a 


father; tis nature which hath decreed; Fa- 
thers collective form a native country, and 
bave an ample authority over the children 
they have brought into the world. eee | 
wu dare to queſtion Spd it nin op the TT 


CORLOLANDUS.. 171 


- Fw. kies Though a man be my 4 
Jam a man as well as he, and as. free as he, 
by the eſſential rules of humanity. I owe 
him indeed gratitude and reſpect; but na- 
ture hath never made me een N | 


him. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
|; 
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; CAMILLUS. 
What excellent rules you lay down for 


virtue! At that rate every one will think he 
has a right to be as he chuſes; and there 


will be no more, upen'earth, either polity, 


fceprity, ſubordination, regular ſociety, or 


certain principles of good manners. 


 CORIOLANUS 
| There will always be reaſon td virtue 


implanted by nature in the hearts of men; „if 


they make a wrong uſe of their liberty, ſo 
much the worſe for them; but though their 


liberty abuſed may turn to licentiouſneſs, 
yet it is certain that by nature 1 are free. 


„ | 26: AM Eb LEG. . 
Igrant it. But you muſt alſo own \ that 
all the wiſeſt of men, having found the in- 


convenience of that liberty, which would 


make as many whimſical governments as 
there are whimſical heads, have concluded 
that nothing was ſo effential to the peace of 


men, as the ſubjecting the multitude to the 
laws eſtablifhed in every nation. Is it not 


true that this is the regulation the wiſeſt 
men have made in all Places, . g N 
e eee = $1 
een 
It is true. | 


— 


| CAMELLUS 
; Th at regulation was neceſſary. 
 CORIOLANUS. 
True again. 
33 CAMILLUS. 7 4 
It is not only wiſe, juſt, and — in 
itſelf; but alſo authoriſed by almoſt univer- 
ſal conſent, or at leaſt by that of the greater 


part of men. If it is neceſſary for human 


life, none but obſtinate ans; ene, ; 
men will reject it. * £471 : 
CORIOLANUS 
L allow what you ſay; but ſuch a regia 
tion is mores arbitrary. | 
 CANILLU;Þ: 
What is o eſſential to ſociety, to the 
peace, to the ſafety of mankind, what reaſon 
neceſſarily requires, muſt be founded in ra- 
tional nature itſelf, and is by no means arbi- 
trary: therefore that ſubordination is not at 
all an invention to govern weak minds, tis, 
on the contrary, a. neceſſary bond, which 
reaſon furniſhes to regulate, to paeciſy, to u- 
nite men amongſt themſelves. It therefore 
cannot be denied, that reaſon, which is the 
real nature of reaſonable creatures, requires 
that they ſubject themſelves to laws, and to 
| certain men, who ſtand in the place of the 


—— — ͤ Ut 
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\ firſt legiſlators; that, in a word, they obey, 
that they all unanimouſly concur towards re- 
heving the common wants, and promoting 
the common intereſts, that they uſe their 
liberty only according to reaſon, to ſtrength- 
en and perfect ſociety. This is what they 
call being a good citizen, loving one's coun- 
try, and being attached to the republic. 
„%%% 8 
| You that accuſe me of ſubtlety, are your- 
ſelf more ſubtle than I. . 
Ge Led yr Ce 
Not at all: let us recapitulate if you will: 


by what propoſition have I out- witted you? 


Reaſon 1s the nature of man. That one 1s 
true; is it not? E 
Tv CORIOLANUS. 


 Vadoubtedly Re” TY 
8 CAMILLUS. 


Man is not at liberty to walk contrary to 


| 1 e what ſay you to that? 


CORIOLAN U 8. 
Ty Go it t muſt allo pals. 5 
CANTLY OS 
\ Reaſon wills us to live in ſociety, and con- 


ſequently with a Your an- 
ere 7 6 


” 93 
- 
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cok fo- 
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CORIOLAN US. 
1 think. a8 Y OU- ges | 101697 
A i} AMI Lu s. 2 | 17 
1 1 therefore be inviolatile ries 

of ſociety, which man names laws, and men 

guardians of the laws, who are called ma- 
giſtrates, to puniſh: ſuch as tranſgreſs them; 
otherwiſe there would be as maay arbitrary 
governments as heads, andi the greateſt 
wrong-heads would be thoſe. Who would 
moſt: pervert the manners and. Jaws; i in order 
to govern, or at leaſt to live eren * | 
| their different. whims. a 4:55 xd; aA 
,CORIOLANUS. „ 
Al that! is avidans; „ Ts 
+ ©4-M I'S. US: 22579 bak 
"Thats it is the part of rational nature 
to ſubject its liberty to the laws and ma- 
giſtrates of the fociety in which we live. 8 
C:0:R-ID. LANDS: 

. Thas:i is 8 bu we are at t liberty [ to . 
quit that ſociety-. e Hale Fx 
enn 
If every one is at liberty to Aut his 
own wherein he is born, there will n 

5 15 be no more regular ſociety upon e os 
e Den e 
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For this reaſon: the wrong: heads en 
the majority, they will all think they may 


make off the yoke of their country, and go. 


elſewhere to live without rule of reſtraint; 
| this majority will become independent; and 


will quickly deſtroy all authority every 


vrhere; they will even go out of their coun- 


try to ſeek arms againſt their country itſelf. 


From that moment there is no longer any 
ſettled or ſure Tociety of people. Thus 


would you overturn the laws and ſociety, 
which, by your own confeſſion, reaſon re- 


quires, in order to indulge an unbridled li- 


berty, or rather the libertiniſm of fooliſh 
and wicked men, who never think them- 


ſelves free but when they can, without fear 


of being puniſhed, * r to reaſon and 
the laws. ; 


o A 1 | 


? 


11 now ſee plainly the whole core or your 


. and I begin to reh it. 


VEECCFEFTFCC © 
Add to this, thãt the inſtitution as 2 1 


| en and laws, being afterwards ratified by 
the univerſal conſent and practice of man- 
kind, ſome brutal and barbarous nations on- 


ly excepted, all human nature, {6 * ſpedk, 
e 15 = bath 


vr rut Ew. 1 bf 


bath for numberleſs ages given i itſelf up to 


the government of laws, through an ablolute 
necellity: the fooliſh even and the wicked, 


2 provided they be not wholly ſo; feel and ac- 
knowledge this want of living in common, 
and of being ſubject to the la Ws. 


E 4 7-7 ” 
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 EORIOLANUS. 
1 underſtand. you, and you will have it 
that our native country being veſted with 
that right ſacred and inviolable, We cannot 
take up arms againſt her. 
2 | CAMILLUS. 1 4 
Tt is not only 1 who will have it «i "tis 
nature itſelf that requires it. When Vo- 
lumnia your mother, and Vetruria your 


wife, ſpoke to you in behalf of Rome, what 


did they ſay to you, what did 9p. a at 


the bottom of your „ 


81 
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CORIOLANDUS., 
is true nature ſpoke to me in behalf of 


my mother; but it did not therefore N 


to me in behalf of Rome. 
n 
Very well, your mother ſpoke to you in 
behalf of Rome, and nature ſpoke to you 


by the mouth of your mother. Theſe are 


the natural links that attach us to our coun- 


try. Could you attack the city of your. 
Vox. = I 7 mother, 


= — 
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mother, of all your relations and friends, 
without violating the rights of nature? 1 do 
not aſk any reaſoning upon the matter; tis 
your immediate ſentiment without reflexion 
that I conſult. ; 
CORIOLANUS, OI 

*Tis true, we act contrary to nature as 
often as we fight againſt our country: but 
if it is not lawful to attack her, you muſt at 
leaſt own, that it is lawful to forſake her 


1 2 ſhe proves unjuſt and ungrateful. 
SAN I 


No. I ſhall never confeſs any ſuch. thing: 
if ſhe baniſh you, you may go and take re- 
fuge elſewhere : Tis obeying her to go out 
of her boſom when ſhe expels us; but we 
ſhould even at a diſtance reſpect her, wiſh 
her welfare, be ready to return to her, to 
defend her, and to die for her. 4 

CORKIOLANUS.: , | 

Where do you get all thoſe ſine notions 
of heroiſm? When my country has renoun- 
ced me, and will no longer owe me any 
thing, the contract is broken betwixt us. I 
reciprocally renounce her, and no o longer owe 
her * Wü 7.44 


„„ 
Lou have "me forgot that we fubſti 
* tuted 


x. 


| tuted our country in the place of our parents, : 


which hath acquired fo great rights over us 
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and that it hath over us the authority of 
the laws, in default of which there would 
be no longer any fred or regular ſociety 
upon earth. : | 
 CORIOLANUS. 
True: I conceive that we ought to regard, 
as a true mother, that fociety which hath 
given us birth, breeding, nouriſhment, 


by virtue of our parents and relations, which 
it beareth in its boſom. I am ſatisfied that 
we owe it what we owe to a mother, but— 


CAMILLUS 
If my mother had forſaken me, and 


treated mc ill, might I diſown her, and fight 
with her ? 
CORIOL A *. 1 s. 
No, but you might— 5 
SA 
Might 1 defpiſe and forſake her, 10 ſhe re- 
turned to me, and Sa gr N a real ry for 
her ill uſage of me? 
| .CORIOLANUS. 


"Mu" * 
W e i 
We ſhould therefore be always en to 
re-afſume the ſentiments of nature for our 
1 country, 


- 
fig 
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country, or rather never loſe them; and re: 
turn to her e whenever ſhe opens, the 
way t to us. | 

COR I OLANUS. 

I awn that courſe ſeems the beſt, but the 
pride and paſſion of a man highly void 
ſuffers him not to reflect. The inſolent 
Roman people trampled upon the Patricians. 
1 could not brook the indignity; the enra- 
ged people obliged me to retreat to the Volſci. 
When I was there, my reſentment, and the 
deſire of recommending myſelf to that peo- 
ple, the Romans enemy, induced me to 
take up arms againſt my country. But you 
have ſhewed me, my dear Fyxius, that 1 
ought. to. have wier ſybmitted to * mis- 
fortune. 4 

| S KI 

We have here below the ghoſts of ſeveral 
great men, who hay e done what I tell you. 
Themiſtocles 8 committed the fault of 
going away to Perſia, choſe rather to die, 
and even to poiſon himſelf, by drinking 
bulls' blood, than, to ſerve the King of Per- 
ſia againſt the Athenians. Scipio, the con- 
queror of Afric, having been unworthily 
treated at Rome, on account of his brother, 
who was accuſed of having taken bribes in 


* 


4 
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his war againſt Antiochus, withdeew to Lin- 
ternum, where he ſpent the remainder of 
his life in ſolitude, not being able to reſolve 
with himſelf, either to live in his ungrateful 
country, or to be wanting in the fidelity he 
owed her. This we have from himſelf Auce 
he came down to theſe realiss. 
„ hon E l. 
. You quote other examples, bak: never. 


mention your own, whiph. 4 is the nobleſt of 


all. 


C-4.M 1b. b Ville mins 
| *Tis true, the. iojuſtice done me bad ren-. 


dered me uſdefs. The other captains, had 
alſo loſt all authority. Men did nothing 


but flatter the people; and you know how. 
fatal it is to a ſtate, for thoſe who. govern 


it, to feed themſelves up with vain and flat-, 


tering. hopes. All of a ſudden the Gauls, 
with whom they had broken their faith, 
gained the battle of Allia: Rome had been 
gone, had they purſued the Romans. You 
| know. that the youth ſhut themſelves, up, in, 
the Capitol, and the Senators waited death 
in their curule chairs. *Tis needleſs to re- 
late the reſt, which you have heard: an hun- 
 dred times over. Had 1 not Riten my Tos; 
„ | ſentment, 
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ſentment, in order to ſave my country, all 
had been irretrievably loſt. I was at Ardea 
when 1 learned Rome's diſtreſs: I armed the 


Ardeates. I underſtood by ſpies, that the 
Gauls, thinking themſelves maſters of every 


thing, were buried in wine and wantonneſs. 


I ſurpriſed them in the night: I flew great 
numbers of them. Whereupon the Ro- 
mans, like people raiſed from the dead, ſent 
to invite me to be their commander, I re- 
turned anſwer, That they: could not repre- 
ſent their country, nor I acknowledge them 
in fo doing; and that I waited the com- 
mands of the young Patricians, who were 
defending the Capitol, becauſe theſe were 
the true body of the republic ; that it was 
only them I was to obey, in putting myſelt 
at the head of their troops. Thoſe who 
were in the Capitol, elected me Dictator. 
Mean time, the Gauls were waſted by con- 
tagious diſtempers; and after a ſiege of 
ſeven months before the Capitol, peace was 
at length agreed to. In the moment the 
money was weighing out, for which they 
had promiſed to withdraw themſelves, I ar- 
rived, and returned the gold to the Romans. 


We guard not our city, ſaid I then to the 
Gauls, 
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Gauls, with gold, but with fteel : away 
they were ſtruck with ſurpriſe, they made 


off next day; I attacked them in their re- 
treat, and cut them to pieces. 


2 An OE _ 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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